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CONFERENCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Tentative dates have been set for the regional and state meetings of 
California elementary school principals during 1940-41. The meetings, 
which are sponsored by the California State Department of Education in 
co-operation with the California Elementary School Principals Association, 
are scheduled as follows: 


Central Section— Fresno State College... November 16, 1940 
Northern Section— Chico State College...December 7, 1940 
Central Coast Section—King City... January 11, 1941 
Bay Section— Oakland... February 8, 1941 
Southern Section— Long Beach», March 15, 1941 
North Coast Section—Garberville_______. May 10, 1941 
California Elementary 

School Principals 


Conference— Northern California. April 6-9, 1941 


STATE CONFERENCE OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF 
INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISORS OF CHILD WELFARE 
AND ATTENDANCE 


The Annual Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
and Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attendance sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education is scheduled for October 2-5, 1940, at 
the Hotel Vista Del Arroyo, Pasadena 

Annual meetings of the California School Supervisors’ Association and 
State Association of Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attendance will be 
held in conjunction with the Conference. 


CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


The Annual Conference of California City, County, and District 
Superintendents of Schools will be held October 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1940, at 
the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado. 

The annual meeting of the Association of California Public School 
Superintendents will be held in conjunction with the Conference. Members 
of the Association will transact business and elect officers. 
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Further details of the program will be announced from the oflice of the 


Superintendent of Public Instruction by whom the Conference is called. 


SELECTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF MAPS AND GLOBES 
Because of repeated requests for information concerning the method 
of supplying maps and globes to clementary schools, the Division of Ele 
mentary Education of the State Department of Education mailed in May, 
1940, a questionnaire to all county superintendents of schools. In order to 
ascertain the method of selection and distribution of maps and globes, the 
following five specific questions were asked: 
1. Are maps circulated to schools by county libraries? 
2. Are maps purchased by individual schools for their own use? 
3. Is some combination of 1 and 2 above used? Explain. 
4. Which of the following maps are supplicd by either method described 
above: United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, Australia, California, world. 


Have any standards tor maps and atlases been established by the county 


~ Al 


school department? Supply a copy of such standards. 


Summary of Reports. Following is a brief summary of reports obtained 


~*~ 
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rom replies from fifty-one of the fitty-eight county superintendents. 
1. In seventeen counties maps are supplied the schools exclusively through 
county libraries. 
2. In twenty-one counties maps are purchased and supplied to the schools 
through the districts only. 
3. In thirteen of the fifty-one counties a combination of the first and 
second method is used with variations as follows: 

a. Seven counties permit districts to make purchases of maps in addition 
to having the library service. 

b. Six counties have either a very limited circulation or confine the 
same to maps which have been purchased some time ago, having 
since abandoned the plan of circulating recently acquired maps 
through the county library. 

4. Maps most generally provided by either the district or the county 
library include: United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 

South America, California, and the world. 


In thirty-two counties no set of standards for maps or atlases is shown 


“1 


as being in use. 
6. Nineteen counties indicate that some standards for selection of maps 
govern purchases. These range as follows: 


me 
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a. Seven superintendents indicate that the county board of education 


advises the district or library what maps to purchase (no written 
directions). 

Four superintendents state that the county board lists three or more 
companies from which purchases are to be made. (It may be 
assumed that many of the remaining thirty-two counties have like 
regulations, but do not consider them as “standards.” ) 

Three counties list a few specific maps for purchase. 

. Three counties leave the selection to the librarian. 

One county board of education uses a teacher committee to recom- 
mend map adoptions. 


One county board (San Bernardino) sets up minimum standards for 
purchase of maps and globes by schools, reviews maps and lists data 
regarding standards and purchasable maps in a mimeographed 
bulletin for use by the schools of the county. 


General Suggestions Governing Selection of Maps. Judging from the 
number of requests from county superintendents of schools, it is evident that 
there is a general lack of definite information available for use in the selection 


of suitable maps and globes for elementary schools. ‘The following sugges- 


tions have been taken from several of the most recent authoritative sources 


available. ‘These are general and should not be considered as comprising a 
complete and exhaustive treatment of the problem. However, it is felt that 
the information may materially benefit county school officials when map 
purchases are being considered. 


1. Maps should be selected which are (a) simple, clear, attractive; Cb) 
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free from useless or very little used detail, Cc) legible and easily read. 
Maps of the physical-political type (physical map with political bound- 
aries superimposed) should be selected for general use. 

Specialized information such as population, rainfall, power resources, 
products, and so on, should not be included on the type of map which 
has been selected to show the physical-political relationship of geo- 
graphical area. Such specialized information should be shown on 
special purpose maps. 

Maps which limit names to key places keep simplicity and clearness 
foremost. 

The size and scale of maps should be such as to permit them to be 
easily seen from a distance of at least twenty-five feet. 

Boundaries, rivers, coast lines should be clear and distinct, minimizing 
the number of crossed and superimposed lines. Latitude and longi- 
tude should be plainly marked. 
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Legends should be easily read. Colors on the map should correspond 
accurately with those in the key. 


ie 


Symbols should stand alone and be clearly seen. 


9. Both maps and globes should be labeled, authoritative, and accurate. 
Source of data should be indicated, and whenever possible the map 
should be dated, especially political maps and some special information 
maps such as those showing natural resources. 

10. Hland-mounted maps, housed in separate case with spring roller, steel 
board, and dust proof, withstand wear and, at the same time, are 
easily used in the classroom. In some situations folded maps may be 
desirable, but the risk of damage through accident is greater; likewise 
there is greater wear at the folds. 

11. Minimum needs in wall maps include: 

a. World maps: physical regions with major political boundaries super- 
imposed; equal area projections such as interrupted homolosine and 
homolographic world projections. 

b. Continent maps (physical-political). 

ce. California (physical-political). 


d. United States (physical-political). 


oO 


The Globe (12 or 16 inches). 
12. Additional desirable maps include: 

a. Blackboard outline maps of world, continents, California. 

b. Political maps of continents. 

c. Special-purpose maps: historical, resources, population, climate, 
communication, and the like. 
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YEARBOOK ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 

The twelfth yearbook of the California Elementary School Principal's 
Association has been issued under the title, Children’s Interests: Elementary 
School Level. The title of the volume is well chosen since the contents deal 
with children’s interests in almost every conceivable field of elementary edu- 
cation. One article is devoted to a review of the literature on children’s inter- 
ests. Another article deals with the nature of information concerning 
important inventions and discoveries possessed by fifth grade pupils. One 
article reports the results of a study of the interests of 188 pupils in the fifth 
and sixth grades. 

The diversified interests of the children are brought into sharp focus for 
the benefit of the curriculum makers. The interesting revelations regarding 
the tastes of children in regard to vocations, motion pictures, radio programs, 
Sunday School, allowances, hobbies, pets, collections, and so on, are of con- 
siderable help in the school program for developing recreational activities. 

Another author reports a study of the best liked and least liked subjects 
in the elementary school, and supports the tabulated results with statements 
of the children. Analysis of the results discloses that lack of interest is a most 
serious learning handicap. 

The article on thythmic bodily movement discusses the growth of 
expression as a result of vital experiencing. The children learned to leap, to 
step and slide, to balance, to pull their feet slowly as from deep sand, in 
imitation of a camel caravan. 

The book is well written by administrators of talent and experience. It 
would be interesting to lay readers, and much more so to teachers and school 
people in general. 

The Twelfth Yearbook contains a message from Helen Heffernan, 
Chief, Division of Elementary Education, California State Department of 
Education, to whom it is dedicated; the President’s message, by F. B. Zim- 
merman; the congratulations of Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, 
National Department of Elementary School Principals; and a message from 
the Editorial Committee; also the minutes of the thirteenth annual meeting 
of the California Elementary School Principals Association Council held in 
Santa Barbara, California, March 18, 1940; and the roster of members of 
the association. 

Copies of the yearbook may be secured from Sarah L. Young, Parker 


School, Oakland. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CONSERVATION EDUCATION 

Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Special Problems, and Florence 
E. Reynolds have prepared a pamphlet entitled Opportunities for the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers in Conservation Education, Pamphlet No. 90, Federal 
Security Agency, United States Office of Education. 
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The preparation of this bulletin was instigated by the interest which 
teachers are showing in opportunities available for instruction in conserva- 
tion. 

In five states the teaching of conservation in the public schools is 
required by law, and to meet this requirement, institutions for the training 
of teachers are establishing courses in conservation. In ten states courses in 
conservation are offered in all the state-supported teacher training institu- 
tions. In all, 138 institutions of higher education, in 35 different states offer 
courses concerned with the conservation of our natural resources. This 
pamphlet gives the titles of courses in conservation education, according to 
states and institutions, departments in which offered, and credits earned, in 
98 per cent of the institutions of higher learning in the United States. The 
publication also lists the institutions offering specialized courses in con- 
servation. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be secured for five cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


INDEX OF REFERENCES ON CHILD TRAINING AND 
PARENT EDUCATION 


Child Training and Parent Education References to Material in Recent 
Books, compiled by Lucile Reiner Stebbing and Caroline Shurtleff Hughes, 
is a selective rather than an exhaustive index of material that is recent, non- 
technical, and soundly practical. Magazine articles are excluded from the 
list since they are well indexed, the authors believe, in the Readers Guide 
and Education Index. 

The index includes material published prior to January 1, 1939, and 
is a revision and enlargement of the previous index. A brief annotation is 
given for each entry. 

The index may be secured from the publishers, H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany, New York. 


VISUAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPII 


The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association has published a monograph on Visual Education. This 
publication is limited to the single aid, films in the elementary school. It 
surveys previous experimentation found in the literature on motion pictures 
in education. with general applications to elementary school teaching 
methods, suggests answers to incessant questions, and lists helpful informa- 
tion for ready use of school principals and classroom teachers. 

Copies of the monograph are complimentary to members of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, and nonmembers may secure copies 
for fifty cents each from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The twentieth annual observance of American Education Week, 
November 10-16, has been planned around the general theme “Education 
for the Common Defense.” ‘This theme is based on the preamble to the 
United States Constitution. The following topics are suggested for use in 
the schools, each topic being assigned to a particular day for observance: 


Sunday, November 10—Enriching Spiritual Life 

Monday, November 11—Strengthening Civic Loyalties 
Tuesday, November 12—Financing Public Education 
Wednesday, November 13—Safeguarding Human Resources 
Thursday, November 14—Safeguarding Natural Resources 
Friday, November 15—Perpetuating Individual! Liberties 


Saturday, November 16—Building Economic Security 


Official sponsors of American Education Week are the National Educa- 
tion Association, American Legion, United States Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. ‘The observance planned 
for 1940 offers teachers and schoo] administrators the opportunity to inter- 
pret the meaning of true citizenship in terms of national defense. 


Packets of material for publicity purposes have been prepared for use 
in the schools. The material is suitable for the various grade levels. The 
packets may be ordered from the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington. The cost is nominal. 


NEW STATE BULLETIN ON CONSERVATION 


A bulletin on the natural resources of California, California’s Natural 
Wealth: A Conservation Guide for Secondary Schools, will be issued for use 
during the school year 1940-41. Essential materials, including selected refer- 
ences for teachers and suggestions for the integration of topics for conservation 
study within the high sched curriculum, have been compiled for Miss Pearl 
Chase, President of the California Conservation Council, by recognized 
authorities in the field. The bulletin will be published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education under a grant of money provided by Miss Chase and will 
be distributed free of charge to all elementary schools with seventh and 
eighth grades, junior high hal, senior and four-year high schools, and 
junior colleges. To other persons, groups, or organizations, a charge of 25 
cents a single copy, or 20 cents each in quantities of ten or more, will le made 
for the belletin. Orders should be addressed to the Division of Textbooks and 
Publications, Sacramento. 











THE ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR IN THE UTILIZA- 
TION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES’ 


Francis L. Drac, Assistant Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education * 


For the purpose here the community may be roughly defined as that 
area which lies within the boundary of some common political subdivision, 
the county or city. However, in a larger sense the community includes a con- 
stantly expanding area, the state, region, and nation, as it is related to, and 
affects living in, the local area. By resources is meant all aspects of the area 
involved which affect the living and learning of the child—the natural 
environment including trees, birds, insects; the economic life; the people— 
how they work, play, and live. The relationship of these resources to the 
interplay of forces from the larger area must be constantly kept in mind. 


UNDERSTANDING oF UTrILizATION oF Resources EssENTIAL 


In every community statements are heard daily on the condition of 
society at large—recurring business depressions, unemployment, waste of 
valuable natural resources, starvation, food surpluses, plowing under crops, 
old-age pensions, labor-capital disputes, government subsidy, government 
regulation of business, health insurance, crime, recreational problems, and 
the endless streams of propaganda from radio and press, which serve to con- 
fuse and perplex. 

Considering specifically the problems which evolve from the use and 
misuse of natural resources, it is found that such resources as timber, soils, 
minerals, and animal life, have been severely depleted and, in some instances, 
completely destroyed. One-fourth of the cultivated land in the United States 
has been lost through erosion. From one-third of the cultivated area, one- 
sixth or more of the surface soil has been removed. Over 100,000,000 acres 
of crop land in the United States has been eroded, or destroyed for crop 
production; 100,000,000 acres more has lost one-fourth to three-fourths of 
its top soil; and in an additional 100,000,000 acres, erosion is actually at work 
and is rapidly eating into precious top soils. 

Timber resources, so opulent in the days of our forefathers, are going in 
the same way. The estimated original stand of commercial timber in the 
country was around 5,200 billion board feet; the present stand is estimated 
at 1,668 billion board feet. Out of 820,000,000 acres of original commercial 
timber approximately 462,000,000 acres remain. 

1A digest of an address given at the Conference on Direction and Improvement of Instruction 


and on Child Welfare, San Jose, October 1-4, 1939. 
2 Until July 1, 1940, Mr. Drag was general supervisor of schools, Modoc County. 
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Soil is being depleted and destroyed; forests cut over and burned until 
three-fourths of the lumber is gone; wildlife goes unprotected until 80 per 
cent of it is gone; minerals are wasted, half of the copper is gone; oil reserves 
are depleted until two-thirds of our petroleum has disappeared; and coal 
rapidly goes the same way. As a result of clearing forests and brush which 
should never have been cleared, as a result of poor cultivation and improper 
care, soil erosion is becoming a serious menace, floods become demons, 
destroying unprotected homes and cities. Scenic and recreational facilities 
are improperly cared for and protected. And so it goes, a dismal but realistic 
picture, one that some day will be understood by all through the grim reality 
of an impoverished continent, unless we choose to do something about it. 

During the last century in the United States more natural resources 
have been converted into economic goods than during the entire span of 
human history; at the same time there has been a vastly greater degree of 
waste than ever before. With the greatest natural endowment given any 
country in the history of the world, this nation has built the world’s most 
powerful society, unmindful of the fact that this society has its very founda- 
tions rooted in our physical heritage, and as the physical endowments are 
depleted so will this great society begin to disintegrate. This fact is aptly 
stated by Dr. Renner: 

Society arises through the geographical process of man’s adjusting him- 

self to the natural environment and adapting its resources to his needs. A 

necessary corollary to this is that where resources are scant the social order 

must be meager, and where resources are rich and abundant the social order 

is apt to be opulent, active and complex.’ 


The natural resources of an area—climate, soil, minerals, flora, and fauna 
—determine its greatness. In America our democratic way of life has as its 
foundation a rich supply of vital and necessary natural resources. George S. 
Counts says: 


The time has not yet arrived when the American people, along with 
the rest of mankind, may issue a declaration of independence from the accus- 
tomed fountains of energy.” 


CoNCERN OF THE Scuoot Wirn Community DEVELOPMENT 


If the school is to be concerned with the preservation and extension of 
our society, and especially with those aspects directly related to community 
resources, it must look directly to the environment in which it exists for clues 
pointing the direction it must take. 

The school must become a vital part of community life—it must reach 
into all its sectors, it must draw from all sectors. Its philosophy must be 
developed from community life, its activities based upon community needs. 


1George T. Renner, “Education and the Conservation of Resources,’’ Social Frontier, V 
(April, 1939), 203-206. 

2 George Sylvester Counts, Social Foundations of Education, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934, D. 53- 
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In becoming a community function education must provide for three 
major objectives roughly as follows: 
1. Participation in community activities by young and old will be directed 
toward developing an understanding of our evolving culture. 


we 


Development of a wholesome framework of values—children and adults 
should gain, not only an understanding of what is, but what ought 
to be. 


Ue 


Acquisition by children and adults of a social competence necessary to 
participate eflectively in the activities of our culture.! 


The major field for concentration in education is the fundamental revi- 
sion of the curriculum to provide for the needs of our time. ‘This means in 
many instances a thorough reconstruction of our educational practices. It 
must take into consideration pupils, teachers, educational leadership, parents, 
citizens, organized groups; it must be concerned with principles governing 
growth and development of children, with the great democratic heritage of 
our country, with the numerous and complex social problems; and especially 
it must be concerned with the relations of these to living here and now in 
our Own communities. 

Such a program cannot begin to function properly until it is fully real- 
ized that everyone and everything in the community must be taken into con- 
sideration and actually used in the process of building desirable educational 
practices. 


Tue Supervisor Co-ornpDINATES THE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
EpucaTIONAL ProGRaM 

In such a program the supervisor can best be thought of as a leader in 
the field of curriculum development, providing the necessary direction to 
co-ordinate all the agencies within the community for the effective maximum 
utilization of its resources. 

Supervisors are in a unique position in the field of leadership. Being 
comparatively free from administrative duties they should assume the role 
of planners and co-ordinators. Their program should permit time for study 
and reflection, conference with other leaders, time for summer study on the 
basic problems confronting education. The greatest danger faced by the 
supervisor is that of becoming bogged down with trivia and routine so char- 
acteristic of much of the old supervision. It is too easy for the supervisor with 
the ever-increasing responsibility placed before him, to become a mere trouble 
shooter, hurrying from one place to another administering temporary aid; 
concerned with detailed duties which prevent him from seeing the larger 
fundamental problems. 

1James Quillen, ‘‘Education for Democratic Living,’ Utilization of Community Resources 


in the Social Studies. Ninth Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies. Ruth West, 
Editor. Cambridge, Massachusetts: National Council for the Social Studies, 1938, pp. 3-10. 
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The supervisor of today must not only be a student of contemporary 
problems, but he should be in a position to help the teacher, student, parent, 
and administrator likewise to become discerning students of such problems. 

In offering leadership in the building of a long-term educational pro- 
gram the supervisor must be primarily concerned with two important con- 
siderations: (1) in-service teacher education, and (2) a public relations pro- 
gram which will enlist the support, co-operation, and understanding of the 
parents and citizens in each community. 


Tue Community Survey EFrecrive iy Discoverinc 
EpucaTIonaL NEEps 


It is becoming increasingly well recognized that no educational program, 
if it is to cope with the basic problems confronting education today, can be 
built without a thorough study of the local environment. In this respect 
numerous schools are providing as a beginning to any serious study a survey 
of their community. 

The survey should be definite; it should include all levels; it should 
enlist the whole community; it should analyze immediate problems; it should 
offer an opportunity to reach out into a larger, wider range of experiences 
essential to continuous curriculum building. 


Teacher Participation Essential. Any program of curriculum building 
must be planned with the greatest care to insure that all who are partici- 
pating may see its purposes. The survey, when properly planned, gives the 
program a sureness which helps teachers to feel that they are dealing with 
tangible objectives. It is concerned with what is going on within their own 
sphere of work. In organizing a survey, ample need develops for various 
types and kinds of committees. Here the supervisor must exercise care to 
be certain that those participating are actively interested in the undertaking. 
Nothing is more deadening and more certain to bring ultimate disaster to 
any program than having workers assigned tasks which have no special 
interest for them. In this respect it is essential that every effort be made to 
discover the special interests of the participating individuals. No better way 
can be employed to do this than to have the teachers determine the scope of 
the survey, determine what items are needed and why, and actually to 
construct the outlines and forms they are to use. 


Careful Beginning. The administrative organization of work commit- 
tees, central committees, and steering committees is important to any long- 
term, in-service plan of curriculum development. It is essential that the 
supervisor and those at the head of any such program enlist the support and 
understanding of key groups in each community, who, with him, carefully 
envision all the steps necessary to the final culmination of the project. It is 
essential that these committees meet regularly to trace the next steps ahead 
and constantly to evaluate what has been accomplished. 
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It may be desirable to have lay groups of representative persons meet 
constantly with these key teachers and administrators. In some situations it 
may be wise to meet with leaders from the various business and professional 
fields to develop ways and means of utilizing services. 

So far as the actual committee work of gathering data, discovering the 
resources of the community, and even interpreting results 20eS, it is most 
desirable and important to have lay people work with teacher groups. 

Because the work of the various committees has been carefully planned 
with certain definite aims to be accomplished, and especially because it is 
concerned with problems and materials existing now in the work and lite 
of the people in their own communities, a high de ‘oree of interest and enthusi 
asm can be maintained throughout the study. 


Scope. Here, too, is a phase of the total curriculum program with rela 
tion to its wider social implications which is vital and which needs to be given 
the most careful attention by the supervisor who is directing the survey. As 
problems of the local community are studied, as lay and professional people 
ask themselves, What are the needs of our community? Are these needs 
being met? How can they best be met? and so on, the directors of the project 
must use these problems to open avenues of thought and discussion which 
will relate them to problems of the state, region, and the nation. Recreation 
as it is Functioning in the local area cannot be fully understood unless all its 
ramifications and relationships to the larger area are understood. ‘The same 
applies to government, crime, welfare, to education itself. On this phase of 
the program the most careful planning becomes necessary. 


Tec hnique s. The community survey becomes an instrument by which 
the supervisor can utilize techniques which are increasingly helpful in bring 
ing the school closer to the community. Such devices as the trip, the inter- 
view, the questionnaire, research work, the use of all sorts of visual aids— 
maps, pictures, slides, stereopticon, baloptican, sound film—are means by 
which teaching and learning become more purposeful when used as a part 
of a carefully planned program, rather than as just other devices to use with- 
out careful planning. Here the trip becomes a part of a larger scheme, it 
becomes a means to an end, not an end in itself. It is used by administrators, 
teachers, pupils, and laymen to get certain needed information. 

Information Desired. A word should be said about the information 
desired in the survey itself. ‘Through planned co-operative participation the 
supervisory staff is able to direct the gathering of a great deal of vital intorma- 
tion which will be useful in the classrooms. In this re spect great care must 
be used in determining what is wanted and needed so as not to burden those 
doing the work with unnecessary detail, which might jeopardize the very aim 
of the survey. 

Useful information might include the historical and geographical mate- 
tials needed to gain an understanding of the important events in the history 
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of the area, and its relation to the development of the state and nation. The 
information might include a list of the important persons in the community 
who contributed to its growth and development. It might include places of 
historic importance, landmarks, monuments, buildings, and the like, as well 
as museum materials and historical relics with brief notes explaining where 
they could be found and under what conditions they might be used. 

In the field of natural resources a great deal of the most useful and valu- 
able information should be collected. The present state of our natural heri- 
tage, timber, water, soil, game, plant life of all kinds, where it exists and in 
what quantities, comparison with its virgin state, status of use at present, and 
its probable future development are all significant. 

With regard to the scientific aspects of the natural environment con- 
siderable work should be done in each community by pupils, teachers, and 
community members to classify and record for future use the types of animal 
and plant life in the local region, and their relation to economic life and 
appreciation of nature. Here is a field much in need of development; it is a 
field that teachers and school people have been loath to utilize, principally 
because they have known so little about it. 

With respect to local industries, health, recreation, government, com- 
munication and transportation, and school systems, the same need exists for 
taking inventory to find the conditions actually existing so that intelligent 
planning may be done. 

In each community persons who have important information they can 
give to the school should be sought out. Persons who have hobbies which 
the -y might share with children, wie have stories of interest concerning the 
history or development of the community, and who have collections suggest 
some of the possibilities. Suitable card catalogue files should be set up so that 
this information may be available when needed. Pictures are indispensable 
and become useful in future studies of community life. In the intensely inter- 
esting story of the use of our natural resources, pictures are a fine aid to 
learning; they show the story of the gradual depletion of timber stands once 
believed to be inexhaustible; they show what is happening to our once pro- 
fuse and necessary stands of range bunch grass; they show what a toll of 
destruction is being wrought on our precious top soil through improper use. 
In the collecting, segregating, classifying, and recording of such information 
one can readily see where pupil, teacher, and member of the community 
would have important and responsible tasks. 

Thus the survey becomes a potent instrument in bringing school and 
community together as a laboratory for studying vital problems fraught with 
social significance. It lends itself well to planning co-operative activities 
designed to build the program of the school from the total culture and to 
laying a basis for the understanding of the problems facing the citizens of 
this country. Its importance cannot be overemphasized at this time in the 
rural areas of America. 
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Previously mentioned was the value and need for studying, along with 
the local community, the problems of the larger area that are related to those 
immediately at hand. An additional word is necessary regarding the impor- 
tance of this part of the curriculum program. 

It is imperative that teachers, as they discover problems of the immediate 
area, be able to relate their understanding to similar problems in larger areas, 
and especially to come to understand he basic philosophic, economic, social, 
and political ramifications and implications. Here is where the supervisor 
must perform one of his most important functions in providing leadership 
for such a study. It is his duty to see that sufficient books, films, pamphlets, 
and other materials are available when needed. He is responsible for pre- 
paring suitable bibliographies on significant current materials. ‘The eflicient 
supervisor will be constantly on the watch for materials. He should set up a 
curriculum laboratory, where the great body of materials can be kept in readi- 
ness for use, and av ailable to the ‘eciibnes at work. 


Pusriic Rerations Vira To Curnicutum DevELOPMENT 


It becomes one of the supervisor's major tasks in the new education to 
recognize the importance of public relations. Public relations of the kind 
siniiel today provide for the utilization of every means possible to help the 
citizens of a community to become conscious and desirous of doing something 
about the social problems facing them on every hand. In this respect the 
supervisor becomes concerned with the programs of such groups as com- 
munity forums, parent-teacher-association programs, farm-organization pro- 
grams, with newspapers and their handling of the school program and social 
problems. 

If such a program, briefly outlined, seems to remove the supervisor from 

many of his former functions and to provide so many new ones which scatter 
his efforts, it should be realized that the purpose is to develop a type of com- 
munity educational system which is capable of utilizing the forces at hand in 
training an intelligent citizenship to deal more effectively with problems 


today. 


CrLose Co-orDINATION By LocaL AND STATE EpucaTIONAL AGENCIES 


The supervisory program cannot function as an isolated unit in each 
community. In order to realize the goals of education it appears that city 
and county units must become more closely affiliated with state departments 
and with the institutions which train teachers for field work. It is conceivable 
that institutions for teacher education could establish contact with city and 
county programs through which the services of experts would be available 
throughout the year to curriculum groups. Especially in the matter of util- 
izing community resources would those professors in the science departments 
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of the state teachers colleges who are doing such fine work on The Science 
Guide for Elementary Schools,’ be helpful in working with committees in 
developing curriculum materials. 

Such a program, long-term in nature, planned to utilize the resources 
of the community, to develop social awareness on the part of pupils, teachers, 
and community members, naturally requires co-operative, intensive work. 
Because of heavy teacher load, scattered schools, inadequate administrative 
and supervisory service, and training of teachers, it becomes imperative that 
some means of helping to overcome es handicaps be utilized. For the past 
three or four years the Progressive Education Association under a subvention 
from the General Sdstation Board has been experimenting with a new type 
of in-service co-operative study program. A selected group of teachers come 
together to work for a period of several weeks on common problems, or on 
problems that are especially significant to them in their work. In many 
instances a group of teachers from the same staff have come to the summer 
workshop to work on a problem related to their own situation. With cur- 
riculum materials and a staff of experts who are available for frequent group 
and individual conferences, they are in a position to give thorough study to, 
and to work out, materials which they can use in their own classrooms. 

Such a procedure has possibilities for gradually developing into one of 
the most significant and useful tools for doing the kind of job needed today. 
The workshop can become a means for i of a given school or county 
to meet together for several weeks, perhaps to begin with two or three weeks 
in the interim between the close of local schools and the summer classes, to 
work leisurely in their own environment, on their own problems, with a group 
of specialists who have come to them for a specific purpose. 

Many excellent examples might be cited of the utilization of community 
resources in many progressive, forward-looking programs. There remains, 
however, much to be done by way of co- codinaiinn of effort, envisioning the 
total pattern, and the construction of well-balanced programs directed toward 
the utilization of all the resources of the environment in an effort to advance 
the progress of democratic society. 

That much is yet to be done may be sensed from the following statement 
quoted in the March, 1939, issue of Progressive Education by Helen Strong, 
Director of Educational Relations for the Soil Conservation Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: 


‘ 


in the school program lies society’s primary hope for bringing to pass 
what society expects of youth,’* but ‘the curious and oft-commented-upon aloof- 
ness of the educational worker from the realities of human and material resources 
remains one of the chief difficulties in the modern world.’3 
1 Science Guide for Elementary Schools. Sacramento: California State Department of Edu- 
cation. Vols. I, II, III, IV, V; and Vol. VI in progress. 


2 Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Yearbook. Washington: The  /? a of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association of the United States, 1938, p. 65 


8 W. Carson Ryan, “Editorial,’’ Progressive Education, XV (March, 1938), abe. 











SYMPOSIUM: HOW CAN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTE EFFECTIVELY TO 
THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM?’ 


THE SUPERINTENDENT SPEAKS 


Buet F. Enyearr, City Superintendent of Schools, Burbank 


In many years of experience as a classroom teacher, elementary and high 
school principal, and superintendent of schools, I have come to the conclusion 
that the most important contribution that a school administrator can make to 
the work of the school system is to release the intelligence, the initiative, and 
the personality of those who work under him. It may be dangerous to do this 
because when Pandora opened the box there were many problems. 

If the lid is to be opened and the intelligence of the teacher is to be 
released, there are certain assumptions relative to the administrator which are 
essential. These may be listed as follows: 

First, definite personal qualifications such as an attractive appearance; a 
love for people, especially children; health, both physical and mental; and an 
ambition to grow in professional effectiveness. 

Second, an educational philosophy based on understanding, not dogma. 
In addition to the beliefs, the administrator must have the conviction that 
the problems can be solved through conference with those concerned and 
by means of reflective thinking rather than by arbitrary decision. Such an 
executive must believe in the ‘weil possibilities of the individual and 
have concern for the total human personality and an understanding of both 
the democratic and the total culture of society. 

Third, an executive who wishes to release the personality of his teach- 
ers must base his practice on his philosophy and must himself practice his 
philosophy, working in sympathetic understanding with those under his direc- 
tion. In such an administration there will be a place for both teacher and 
student planning. Individual interests will play an important part, and the 
emphasis will be on real experiences with special emphasis on community 
and social relationships from the point of view of problem solving and group 
planning. Such a program involves continuous evaluation and the recogni- 
tion that a teacher is a guide and not a fountain of learning. 

It is assumed that a school administrator who would release the intelli- 
gence of his teachers must have the ability to delegate responsibility and 
willingness to encourage experimentation. Also, he must try to organize so 


1 This article is made up of ——_ from contributions to a symposium held at the Conference 
of Elementary School Principals and District Superintendents in Santa Barbara, March 20, 1940. 
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that tension between pupils and teachers is eliminated. This also involves 
the conference technique or practice based on reflective thinking. 

The fourth assumption, if the school administrator is to release the intel- 
ligence of his teachers, is that he has very definite professional equipment; 
that is, he must know his business, the psychology of child development, the 
use of the tools of knowledge, and the place of skills in the learning process. 
Also, he must understand sttinadics, motives, and know the aspects i past and 
present culture. 

In all of this he must have the ability to represent the school in the com- 
munity in which he is a leader. 

Finally, if the intelligent teacher is one who releases the intelligence, 
initiative, and personality of the child, so the intelligent superintendent, | 
have discovered through years of experience under superintendents, releases 
the intelligence of his principals. 

The elementary principal, therefore, who would contribute most to the 
effective work of his school, assuming that he has the qualifications to do so, 
must be willing to release the intelligence of his teachers. 


THE SUPERVISOR SPEAKS 


Rutu Reep, General Supervisor of Schools, San Bernardino County 


The principal of a school has a dual role—that of administrator and that 
of supervisor. In recent years, however, with all the demands of a modern 
program, his role as supervisor has become increasingly more important and 
the so-called “busy work” of the old time administrator is decreasing. 

Today we see the principal of the school as the educational leader who 
guides in the developing, in the evaluating, and in the interpreting of the 
education program. The principal’s main ‘coneiiaaion is to help maintain 
conditions in which it is possible to do creative teaching. There are three very 
definite ways in which he can make this contribution : 

1. By providing an environment suitable to the maturation and ability of 
individual children. 

2. By giving his teachers a feeling of security as they guide the experiences 
of children in this environment. 


3. By interpreting what the school is doing to the community which he 
serves. 


The modern principal recognizes the importance of the educative sur- 
roundings. He knows that learning is an active process and takes place as 
the child interacts with his environment. But, do we not too often think of 
environment in terms of beautiful buildings and costly equipment? I like to 
think of the school environment as a place where children can have many 
kinds of experiences. There are blocks for the little children. There is an 
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adequate supply of tools, wood, and nails for construction purposes, clay for 
manipulative purposes. ‘There is paint, calcimine, and brushes to use in some 
form of creative expression. There are maps and globes for exploratory pur- 
poses. There is sufficient equipment to carry on simple scientific experiments 
—a microscope, a Bunsen burner, and a few test tubes. There is available a 
school bus in which children can be taken to explore the nearby environment. 
There is sufficient playground equipment for many groups of children to 
satisfy their physical needs. ‘Throughout all this environment the principal 
can provide a flexibility to meet emergencies which arise in this type of setup. 

Our second factor is perhaps the most important contribution a prin- 
cipal can possibly make to the educational program: Giving teachers a feeling 
of security as they guide the children. ‘Teachers are not alike—they have dif- 
ferent emotional dispositions, different experiences, and different philoso- 
phies of education. In almost every school system there are teachers who have 
recently been trained in the newer trends in education. They know consid- 
erable about the learning process and also how to guide children through a 
series of worthwhile experiences. But in the same system are teachers who 
have been in the service many years who have had little or no training in 
modern methods and techniques, who are confused in their thinking as they 
attempt to do those things which they feel are expected of them, but who 
oftentimes have a very definite contribution to make to the educational pro- 
gram. The principal should make each teacher feel free to be herself—she 
need not follow some prescribed pattern—she need not be just like Miss Jones, 
but she needs to know her aims are understood and approved. Often she just 
needs a chance to try out modern methods and the good principal will adopt 
a policy of noninterference as the new teacher guides’ her group. Incidentally, 
it is often possible to learn by just observing some of our well-trained begin- 
ning teachers in action. Then as her work progresses, the principal can help 
this beginning teacher to evaluate her program in terms of the goals which 
she has set out to accomplish. We must be careful at this stage not to slip in 
a whole battery of standardized tests with which to evaluate her work. 

The teachers who are older in service can be encouraged to do more crea- 
tive teaching and will often be more than willing to try some of the newer 
techniques if given proper inspiration. The principal of keen judgment does 
not attempt to make radical changes in her program. He knows that security 
comes to a teacher only when she understands thoroughly what she is 
attempting to do and when she has had some success in carrying out her 
plans. Understanding does not come through reading alone, but grows out 
of real experiencing on the part of the teacher. As supervisor and principal we 
must constantly remind ourself that it is very easy to become so engrossed with 
our own plans—there is so much that must be done—we often fail to give our 
teachers that word of encouragement, that pat on the back for work well 
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done. It does something to the self-confidence of a teacher to feel she has the 
sincere support and sympathetic understanding of her principal. 

The third, and last, contribution is helping to interpret the school pro- 
gram to the community: 

1. To provide the community with significant information concerning the 
work of the public school system by means of varied types of home bulle- 
tins and local newspaper publicity. 

2. To co-operate with the parent-teacher association by providing pro- 
grams of social interpretation that will emphasize the purpose, worth, 
and value of public education. 

3. To plan public assemblies and exhibits that will further interpret the 
public schools to the people. 

4. To seek means whereby the community itself may function with increas- 
ing effectiveness as a source of curriculum experience. 


THE CURRICULUM DIRECTOR SPEAKS 


Cart C. Cress, Director of Curriculum, Riverside Public Schools 


The elementary principal is now looked upon as an educational director. 
He is a leader of co-operative effort in the interests of human growth and 
development. His is the responsibility to see that all the resources and oppor- 
tunities of his school, the school system, and the community are utilized to 
serve the needs of the pupils, that the administrative services are so ordered 
and arranged as to facilitate rather than hinder growth and development. 
His teachers must be encouraged to grow in understanding of their job and 
the community understanding of education, and its purposes must be 
advanced to the point where parents are able to participate in childhood edu- 
cation with good results as well as with good intentions. Superintendent 
Worth McClure in a recent address at St. Louis before the 1940 convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators, said the fundamental 
responsibilities of the elementary principal were three in number: 


1. Leadership of the school and community 
2. Building or plant management 


3. Personal and professional growth 


If a school is to breathe a living, vital spirit, the principals and teachers 
together must set its spiritual tone. Just as the home must decide what kind 
of atmosphere it hopes to maintain, in like manner the school must determine 
the spiritual climate which it desires to achieve. The elementary principal 
should be an important participant in the building of this school spirit, 
through which individual and social aims are fostered. 
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The first element in successful leadership is the quality of humility. As 


a leader, the principal seeks to make his school community as effective a place 
as possible for the continuous growth and development of pupils, parents, and 
teachers. 

He must be a student, a student of human nature and of human needs. 
How do children learn, what should they learn, and how can you know that 
pupils have learned? John Dewey once said, “One might as well say that he 
had sold when no one had bought as to say he had taught when no one had 
learned.” At the St. Louis meeting the same thought was phrased another 
way: “You cain’t any more teach what you don’t already know then you can 
come back from where you ain't already been.” ‘The principal studies with 
pupils, with teachers, with parents, with community leaders, with specialists, 
and with any other person or persons who can contribute to a clearer under- 
standing of human needs and human relationships. 

It is rather difhcult to limit ourselves to one segment of the principal's 
responsibility since we subscribe to growth as growth of the total organism. 
If ‘the principal of the elementary school is to contribute effectively to the 
work of the school community, he must know intimately his community, its 
needs, its spirit, its aspirations, and its shortcomings. He must know inti- 
mately the people to whom the privilege of teaching is entrusted. He must 
know how to evaluate good teaching in terms of good learning; he must know 
how to develop the art of good teaching; he must lead out in the area of parent 
education in order to achieve a closer harmonization of home and school 
purposes. 

To summarize, the elementary principal may contribute most effectively 
to the work of the school community if he understands the nature and sub- 
stance of human needs, if he can stimulate pupils and teachers to purposeful 
and worth-while activity, if he can help the school community to build and 
maintain a fine spiritual tone, if he can provide the administrative genius 
that renders the school program flexible and amenable to change. P rincipals 
seem to falter most frequently at this difficult spot. We have accustomed 
ourselves to following the pattern, to following the clock. We shall never be 
able to answer human needs until we learn how to release or remove admin- 
istrative red tape which so often interferes with learning. 

Teachers meetings, demonstration classes, individual conferences, class- 
room visitation (the purpose being to observe pupils not teachers )—all of these 
are means to good learning, not ends in themselves. Finally, the principal's 
job is essentially that of teaching. He should bring to his job the best possible 
understanding of the art of teaching; he should remember that teaching 
means siseidlasion of development in children, and that his main contribu- 
tion is to capitalize the potential resources of his school community. Humble 
enough to learn; strong enough to lead. 
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THE CLASSROOM ‘TEACHER SPEAKS 
Mary J. Beck, Teacher, Mission Elementary School, San Bernardino County 


The principal can contribute most effectively to the work of the school 
system by helping his teachers to satisfy their needs as we, the teachers, help 
the children to satisfy their needs. We teachers in arranging our classroom 
environments try to make provision for three outstanding principles under- 
lying democracy. ‘These principles are: (1) Everyone shall have the oppor- 
tunity to develop to his highest capacity; (2) All the institutions in the world 
exist for man’s development; (3.) Each for all and all for each. The school 
principal should consider these in the light of his teachers. The individual 
shall consider the welfare of the group of first importance but the group must 
also consider the development of the individual as essential. ‘The school 
principal should consider these in the light of his teachers. 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


According to the first principle, every person shall have the opportunity 
to develop to his highest capacity. In our classrooms, so far as possible, we 
encourage freedom of choice on the part of the group and the individual. 
The children in the second grade at our school are studying the dairy farm 
because our school is a rural school, and we are especially interested in this 
type of living. The children themselves have chosen the various farm units 
they wish to construct. A small group is working on the milking barn, two 
boys are making a silo, some children are constructing farm trucks, two 
girls are making the farmhouse. In an activity of this type every child has 
an important part to contribute to the whole group. Each child is counted 
as a person and is so treated. Is it not possible for the school principal to 
provide for his teachers this same freedom of choice? 

If a teacher chooses to carry on an activity type of program, and the prin- 
cipal says “No,” she is at a loss because she is not free to do what she feels to 
be of greatest value to the children and possibly because she has not been 
trained in formal procedures. As a result she is a weak, unenthusiastic 
teacher. 

Would it not be better for the principal to let this teacher try out her 
ideas and then check with her the results of them? By studying carefully her 
philosophy, he would be able to offer her constructive guidance when she 
would be in need of it. 

The principal should respect his teachers’ individual differences, accept- 
ing their points of view to begin with and helping them to grow from there. 
By frequent conferences from time to time, he will make each member of 
his faculty feel more fully that she has an important part to play in the life 
of the school. 

In order for the classroom teacher to guide her group richly through a 
series of experiences, she must first have a thorough understanding of the 
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principles underlying progressive education and the laws of child learning. 
The principal should certainly have this same preparation if he is to offer 
constructive guidance and encouragement. ‘Too, he should keep in as close 
contact with child nature as his administrative duties will permit in order 
that he may understand more completely the problems which the teachers 
face daily. With this background based upon research and experience he 
will eliminate false standards of work that are too difficult for complete 
attainment. For example, most of us have visited rooms at one time or another 
where there is a great deal of evidence that “show” is the important thing. 
We see work supposedly done by very young children that is so be: autifully 
finished we cannot help but feel pe th: aps too much teacher guidance has 
gone into its completion. Not always is the teacher to blame. Sometimes this 
results because the principal is expecting too much from the group. 

Psychology tells us that some children mature physically sooner than 
others and that the degree of learning taking place is often affected by the 
degree of the child’s physical and emotional maturity. Some children learn 
to read much more easily than others in the primary grades because they are 
more physically and emotionally ready for it. When the principal sets up 
rigid standards of work for each or ide to achieve he is forgetting to provide 
for those individual differences which are always present. 


Ricu ENviRoNMENT 


The second principle underlying democracy is that all the institutions 
in the world exist for man’s development. The teacher tries to provide a room 
environment so rich and varied that each child can choose from it that which 
interests him most and, through choice, grow. For example, in a modern 
classroom you would find a reading corner consisting of an attractively 
arranged library table with book cupboard nearby; an art corner in which are 
placed perhaps two painting easels and several jars of paint; a work corner 
made up of sawhorses, tools, and a wood rack; a clay center consisting of the 
clay jar and mats; and a supply cupboard in which are placed paper, pencils, 
crayons, rulers, and paste. At certain times during the day the children are 
free to go to the centers which most interest them. During the week these 
same boys and girls are provided with additional creative experiences such 
as rhythms, story writing, and dramatic play. 

It is just as important for the principal to consider carefully the type of 
environment with which he provides his teachers. ‘The more work materials 
he is able to offer them, the more they and their groups will be able to grow. 
It is impossible to carry on a stimulating activity without the necessary oiaakk 

materials. The principal's s responsibility here is to help the teachers try to 
sell the idea of the new program to the school board and the community in 
order to enlist as soon as possible their co-operation in providing the supplies 
they can afford. 
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Co-OPERATION 


The third and last principle underlying democracy is “Each for all, and 
all for each.” In applying this to the schoolroom situation let us refer again 
to the dairy farm as an area of experience for the second grade. Here we have 
the children constructing individually or in small groups the various farm 
buildings they have chosen to make. Many times before Albert and Warren 
complete their calf barn, they will feel the need of sharing their problems 
with the group. They in turn, perhaps, will have some helpful suggestion to 
give Ruth who is having difhiculty in putting the roof on her farmhouse. In 
future play periods Ruth and the boys will share their buildings with the rest 
of the group, and the other children will share their play materials with 
them. 

This give and take of ideas and materials between individual children in 
the group, and the teacher and the group should also exist between the 
teachers in the school, and the principal and the teachers. Every teacher 
should feel free to take her problems to the principal without being afraid 
that he will criticize her because of them. The principal who is discreet, who 
is honest with himself and others, who is fair and impartial, who has a sense 
of humor will gain the teachers’ confidence and good will. 

Teachers will find their own educational growth more marked if they 
can learn to share their problems and ideas freely with one another. The 
principal has much to do with this unselfish sharing. He can encourage it 
greatly through informal round-table discussions at faculty meetings on edu- 
cational matters of importance to his teachers. 

This friendly give and take between faculty members, and the prin- 
cipal and the faculty will develop more fully within each individual member 
such attitudes as responsible thinking, sharing, co-operating, and respecting 
the rights of others. The total result will be a smoothly running progressive 
institution in which each individual teacher and child is happily working 
for his own growth and that of the entire group. 


SuMMARY 


In summarizing, the principal can help teachers most by observing the 
principles of democracy through allowing them freedom of choice—an oppor- 
tunity to guide their groups in line with their own beliefs; through providing 
them with as rich an environment as he can; through encouraging them to 
help each other. 


THE PRINCIPAL HAS THE LAST WORD 
G. C. Loorsourow, Principal, John Muir Elementary School, Fresno 


Years ago when Dr. Cubberley wrote The Principal and His School he 
set a standard for discussions of the school principalship which has persisted 
ever since. In setting for the necessary qualities of leadership, he quotes the 
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statement, “As is the principal, so is the school.” ! | Other speakers and writers 
have said the same thing to us for so many years, and in so many ways that 
it raises the question, Why is it necessary to repeat this thesis so persistently 
through the years? If it was true in the first place, certainly so many state 
ments of the matter should have established it to the point where it can now 
be taken for granted and not reiterated so vociferously. If it were not true 
in the first place, surely the lapse of time should have convinced us of the 
original error and by this time it would have disappeared. ‘The other alterna 
tive is that it may be true but the principals themselves have not wanted to 
accept and face its implications. 

It is highly desirable that each of us in his particular orbit should feel 
that his position is central and vital in the operation of the school system. 
Sincere and earnest devotion to work demands such respect for ourselves in 
our jobs. But despite what would seem a natural tendency for us to grasp at 
such recognition as the statement that “the principal is the director of educa 
tion in his school,” I suspect that many of us feel that such statements are 
natural flattery of a speaker seeking to impress his audience, and accept them, 
if at all, with tongue in check and the feeling that it would really be fine if 
only he were not talking through his hat. 

It is noticeable that in discussions of the modern school program prin- 
cipals are apt to say, “If only my teachers were thus and so I could accom 
plish this and that and if only my superinte ndent would do this and that I 
could make my school thus and so.” Peculi: irly enough teachers discussing 
the same problem say, “But our principal does not approve of so and so, ” and 
the superintendent says, “If I could only carry my staff along with me!” 

If this feeling of impotence is genuine and justified we are indeed in a 
serious state. The reluctance of principals to accept the place in the sun 
which has been so freely tendered by the authorities and theorists can easily 
be attributed to a reluctance to accept responsibility for the present state of his 
school program while he still feels that he is not wholly in command of all of 
the factors needed to change it. This fatalistic attitude appeals to me as a 
dangerous matter in our thinking. It is one which fosters a laissez faire atti- 
tude and policy and one which I believe is totally unwarranted in any except 
an abnormal school situation. Can the ordinary principal, in the ordinary 
school, big or little, really command forces which could build the school he 
would like to have? Does he actually exercise powers sufficiently great to 
determine the basic quality of his school, present and future? 

Historically and analytically the first job of the principal is the organiza- 
tion and management of the school plant and the teachers and pupils—engi- 
neering the internal mechanics of the process of teaching school. 

The theoretical status of this function is clear and very definite. Here 
there is no division of authority. It is clearly the principal's job and responsi- 


1 Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Principal and His School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923, 
p. 560. 
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bility to organize and manage the school plant, the school personnel, the pro- 
gram of instruction, the school routines, and the discipline of the school. 

Let us look at some of the specific things the principal does, the ques- 
tions to which he actually gives the answers and attempts to assay their 
significance for the particular type of school program, their influence on the 
teaching-learning process, and their effects on the persons involved. 

The principal assigns teachers to classrooms, determining whether the 
person who teaches an informal type of program has the classroom with the 
added space and the type of furniture which makes such a program possible. 
He decides whether she may use an unusual arrangement of seats and furni- 
ture, even though it may inconvenience the janitor. [le decides that she may, 
or may not, keep pets in the classroom, a a she may or may not have 
garden space. He arranges the janitorial schedule so that the janitor is, or is 
not, free to render the small assistances needed by teachers in their rooms at 
the times when they will be most helpful. His attitude has a large effect on 
the good grace with which the janitor renders these extra services. The prin- 
cipal plans the program of use of the auditorium, library, and workrooms, and 
in the process deciding whether the school must run on an arbitrary time 
schedule regardless of teaching convenience. 

Whether dictionaries and reference materials may be taken to classrooms 
or must be used in the library, whether children may take school library books 
to their homes, whether the teacher must plan her program to use the visual 
projector at two o'clock ‘Tuesdays, or whether a plan can be arranged so that 
it is available when the class situation makes its use natural and effective, are 
small questions but the decisions are pregnant with freedoms or pressures 
which are vital to the inspired quality of teaching. A very small dose of dis- 
couragement is sufficient to dull the kcen edge of initiative. 

i. organizing for instruction, the principal, within the framework of 
actual fects 3 in his school and general policy of the system decides whether 
it is ever necessary to assign fifty beginners to one teacher. He determines the 
method of dividing daca when sections are necessary. If two classes of the 
same grade are possible he determines whether they are segregated on the 
basis of ability, creating one class that will be a clam to teachers, or 
whether pupils of differing abilities will be evenly distributed. 

The principal determines the type of remedial work which will be 
undertaken by the nature of the plans which he develops. He decides 
whether there is ever a time when a teacher is entitled to place a card on her 
door stating that the class does not wish to be disturbed. He usually deter- 
mines the type of enrichment program which is offered, if there is such a 
program, and whether the teacher of superior ability in one field may be 
released from other duties in order to make a unique contribution which she 
only can make. He decides whether pupils of talent may be freed from 
routine to prospect the green fields of their own great capacities. 
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The principal decides whether teachers may exchange classes so that 
each may teach groups in the fields in which she excels. He alone is able to 
plan his organization so that no pupil encounters a succession of weak teach- 
ers while another has a series of strong ones. 


The principal delivers the interpretations which fit the general policies 
of promotion and reporting on the particular condition and problem of the 
“not average” child. He balances results of tests with the judgment of the 
teacher in applying placement policies to individual cases. 


One of the best indexes of the principal’s influence in the school is 
observed in his organization of school routines. Shall children line up when 
the bell rings, “cool off” from their play for a time, then be signaled on into 
the classroom; or shall they be permitted to enter the classroom more after 
the fashion of human beings acting like human beings? Shall children 
remain in the lunchroom for fifteen minutes, or for twenty, before being 
dismissed? Shall children be forbidden to pass through the central hall in 
order to minimize noise near the office, or may they take the most direct 
route to the place they are going? Shall children be required to help in the 
“clean up” of the school grounds, and to undertake other such janitorial work? 
Shall physical education be scheduled in time and play program or shall 
teachers and pupils have freedom in selecting the time and nature of these 
activities? Shall supplies be issued only on Friday afternoons, in the morn- 
ing before school, or may the teacher ask for them at the time she needs them? 

Within the broad lines of policy regarding corporal punishment and 
suspension from school, the principal sets the pattern for the attitude of the 
school toward discipline. His attitude determines whether the teacher 
handles her own disciplinary problems, calling on the principal only for occa- 
sional support of her position. On the other hand the principal may choose 
to keep very closely in touch with all of the problem situations in the school 
so that he may be able to act on the basis of all of the facts immediately when 
an untoward event occurs. His decision determines whether privileges are a 
gift to be bestowed by himself and the teachers or whether they are earned 
and enjoyed on an impersonal basis. Shall children be kept after school or 
posed in the corridors to contemplate themselves immersed in sin? In short, 
is the discipline of the school a system of punishments for wrong doing or is 
it a constructive effort to build intelligent self-control in terms of personal 
and group standards? 

This incomplete catalog of small specific decisions which come from the 
principal daily offers convincing evidence of his significance in the one func- 
tion of the organization and management of the school. Were it to be 
expanded to include supervision, community relations, and all other aspects 
of the principal’s responsibilities, 1 am certain that we should be overcome 
with our own splendor. 
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The very method by which the principal arrives at this multitude of deci- 
sions is not the least significant aspect of his influence in the school since it 
determines the essential democracy, or lack of it, which prevails. It is simple 
and efficient for the principal to say yea and nay like a true Jehovah and 
achieve quiet and order, on the surface, in seven days or less. A fine system 
of mechanical routines can easily be established which will answer questions 
and solve issues almost before they occur. 

The basic purpose of routines is to free the intelligence and energy of 
teachers and principal from the burden of unimportant detail. One of the 
criteria of good administration is whether there is sufficient well-considered 
routine to relieve the necessity of constant examination and evaluation of 
unimportant matters. I should like to state it as an equally important corollary 
that good administration demands that matters which are important should 
never be determined by reference to a mechanical, routine formulation. I 
fear that school people are inclined to feel that the administrative good life 
consists in avoidance of issues in any form, rather than in recognizing that a 
good, important issue, solved by the exercise of professional intelligence is an 
educational experience that is wholesome for all concerned. The objective 
of school administration definitely should not be the building of a machine 
so perfect as to be impervious to the impact of the personalities of teachers 
and children. 

A philosophy of education is not something which can be read from the 
introduction to a course of study. Like a natural law, it is an observed phe- 
nomenon and not a legislative enactment. It is either something which can be 
observed in the operation of a school—or it is nothing. A modern, progressive 
school program is not a matter of a good school building or a room full of sup- 
plies and furniture. It is the manifestation of a spirit and method of working 
which may occur in any school, public or private, urban or rural, and this 
spirit and method exist not by enactment of the legislature of the state, not by 
statements of objectives and policies in educational writing and the minutes 
of boards, not even in the latest catchwords of educational associations. It is 
created, or not, in the little practices and decisions of each school day in devel- 
oping the working relations of children and teachers and principal. This 
triumvirate is the real backbone of the education system and through it the 
personal and professional quality of the principal, whether or not he accepts 
this responsibility and obligation, has largely made it what it is, and is mak- 
ing it what it is to become. 








FORMALISM IN “PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION” 


Exca M. SuHearer, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Grades 4, 5, 6, 
Long Beach Public Schools 


The fathers of progressive education would doubtless take issue with the 
title of this article, asserting that one of the outstanding characteristics of 
progressive education is freedom from conventionality. Granted that this is 
true, the burden of responsibility for justifying the implied conviction rests 
upon the author. 

One of the early breaks with conventional school practice was marked 
by the disappearance of isolated subjects from the daily program and the 
appearance of the “unit of work.” It is illuminating to look back at some of 
the descriptive accounts of the earliest units of work and to note the frame- 
work of organization,—a framework that soon became virtually a pattern of 
procedure. The activities comprising the unit of work came to be designated 
as orientation, research, discussion, construction, appreciation, experimenta- 
tion, creative expression, and culmination. Preteaching overviews were fre- 
quently constructed on this framework, as likewise were the postteaching 
accounts of what had transpired. Careful examination of any of these reports 
reveals that utmost ingenuity was exercised in seeing that each of the afore- 
mentioned types of activities occupied a place in the sun. 

It is not the purpose of this article, except through implication, to con- 
sider the educational worth of all these activities or their appropriateness in 
every unit of work with every group of children. May it suffice to raise a few 
pertinent questions regarding the so-called culminating activity. 

In the minds of a large number of educators the term “culminating activ- 
ity” connotes a rather elaborate festival, pageant, play, exhibit, or program 
presented by the children to the public at the close of a unit of work. While 
a decade ago, these culminations may have been comparatively unpretentious, 
it is well known that in the intervening years they have grown and evolved 
until today, where they still exist, culminating activities frequently rank 
second to none in school entertainments for the public. 

What do leaders in educational thought have to say about this? Eager 
to know, the author has imposed upon the time and generosity of some fifty 
or more such leaders * by inviting their reaction to this growing practice. 

1 Among those kind enough to respond were the following: Miss M. Theresa Wiedefeld, Super- 
visor of Elementary Education, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, Lincoln School, Columbia 
University; Dr. Lois Mossman, Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Dr. Vivian T. Thayer, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York City; Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Miss Helen A. Grilli, Speyer School, New York City; Miss Florence I. Gay, Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. Clara Wilson, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, University of Nebraska; Miss Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minne- 
apolis; Dr. Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; Miss Ruth Andrus, Chief of Bureau 


of Child Development and Parent Education, New York State Department of Education; Mr. T. J. 
Berning, State Director of Elementary Schools, Minnesota; Miss Cecilia U. Stuart, Chief of Depart- 
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Unfortunately the permission to quote these educators was not sought; 
consequently the author of this article will restrain her impulse to designate 
the exact source of the quotations cited. 

With the exception of two or three responses, the replies indicated a 
great reluctance to give approval to fixed patterns. One correspondent says, 
“I can never prescribe a specific way for any experience to develop or end. 

. . The only criterion that I can think of is that of the best development 
of each individual child concerned. When you look at Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, then alone can you decide how any particular type of work should 
end, and the only time you can decide is when it is nearly ended. 

“T feel so strongly that in education we need to get away from formalisms 
of any kind. It is just as easy to formalize what we call progressive educa- 
tion as to formalize the more traditional type. In both cases this formalizing is 
the result of thinking more of the forms than we do of the substance.” 

Another writes, “I should hesitate to say that a major unit of work should 
or should not eventuate in a given way. This will vary with the age of the 
children, it will vary with the nature of the unit itself, it certainly should 
vary with what grows out of the unit. There are occasions when the cul- 
minating activity of a very definitely organized character is of supreme edu- 
cational value. There are other occasions when to bring a unit to a conclu- 
sion in this particular way would involve loss of educational value. There are 
some children in a given classroom who should conclude their work on a 
given unit in a most final and complete and organized manner. There are 
other children in the same classroom of whom this might not be true. It 
seems to me that it is far more important to keep our eyes on what is happen- 
ing to the children in terms of their own needs than upon the predetermined 
manner in which a given unit of work should conclude.” 

From educators close to the public school situation come statements 
clearly indicating their recognition of the ease with which practices in a large 
system may become stereotyped. One expresses this thought, “I wonder if the 
reason we feel the idea of culminating activities is superficial is not due 
to the abuse of the idea. There is a tendency in some quarters to use parties 
and programs with far too great frequency. Naturally, some supervisors 
have not encouraged this stereotyped performance by expecting teachers 
to produce a program at the close of each unit. While there may be some 
units in which programs are natural and appropriate, I am sure that these 
do not occur with the frequency with which they appear in some classrooms.” 


ment of Elementary Education, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Hazel Peterson, State Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, South Dakota; Miss Delia E. Kibbe, State Supervisor of Elementary Education, Wis- 
consin; Miss Mabel V. Cassell, Curriculum Co-ordinator, Houston, Texas; Miss Emily De Vore, 
State Teachers College, San Jose, California; Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief of Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, California State Department of Education; Dr. John A. Hockett, Assistant 
Professor of Education, and Associate Director of Practice Teaching, University of California; A. H. 
Horrall, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Jose, California; Dr. M. Madeline Veverka, For- 
merly Director of Elementary Curriculum, Los Angeles; Miss Corinne A. Seeds, Assistant Professor 
Elementary Education, University of Califcrnia at Los Angeles; Mrs. Fannie Shaftel, Curriculum 
Co-ordinator, Pasadena, California; Mr. Jay Connor, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San 
Diego, California; Dr. Fay Adams, Assistant Professor of Education, and Director of Student 
Teaching in Elementary Schools, University of Southern California. 
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From the observation of another comes this statement, “The activity is 
. . - y 
likely to assume a far more dramatic and elaborate aspect than is warranted. 


It comes to be thought of as something apart from preceding activities, and. 


to be ‘put on’. It shifts emphasis to the wrong place,—to the observable 
aspects, and is likely to leave the children smug. To be acceptable it often 
draws in things which are no part of the job, but which are needed to make 
the thing look right and convincing. In the final act the thing becomes mean- 
ingless in the effort to make the show right. 

“A culminating activity has distinct values where these values are 
needed. A timid group, a group of individuals who need bringing out, profit 
decidedly. Older and more mature children who know why they are doing 
this thing, may profit. A culminating or winding up of the job should be 
gradual, determined by the ability of the child to get a perspective. It should 
be introduced very gradually. When it is an abrupt summarization of weeks 
of work, it is artificial, forced, and largely planned by adults.” 

During the early months of the present school year the Long Beach inter- 
mediate grade teachers and elementary school principals gave earnest con- 
sideration to the place of culminating activities in the educational program. 
They were practically unanimous in their feeling that pupil needs should 
determine teaching procedures. The following statement was formulated: 

That the participation of elementary school children in elaborate, highly 
perfected programs be limited to a few occasions during their elementary 
school life; that periodic summaries taking the form of simple sharings of the 
children’s regular work with other classes or with patrons be of frequent 
occurrence but that they not involve practice and rehearsals beyond the point 

at which the benefit to the pupils ceases to warrant the time and effort 

expended; that it be recognized that some units naturally lead to a more or 

less spectacular culmination, while others do not, and that frequently one 

unit may appropriately merge into another without any activity definitely 

marking its close; that no teacher should feel the necessity of closing a unit 

with a program,—but that each one may decide how her particular unit 

should be closed; that since the practices in one school relative to programs 


“growing out of units of work definitely influence practices in the other 
schools, a/common agreement is desirable. 


From the foregoing one senses a deep and growing conviction that the 
only criterion by which the true worth of any educational procedure can be 
evaluated is the degree to which it meets and serves the needs of the particular 
child or group of children being educated. The days have passed when 
thoughtful teachers are satisfied with methods of instruction devised under 
the supposition that pupil needs are uniform or with patterns of procedure 
prescribed in realms remote from the exact teaching situation in which they 
are to be used. We are living in an age when standardization has no recog- 
nized place in the sphere of human guidance; formalism no place in educa- 
tion that is worthy of being called progressive. 
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THE PRINCIPAL’S RESPONSIBILITY IN PARENT 
; EDUCATION * 


A. H. Horratt, Assistant Superintendent, San Jose Public Schools 


A few weeks ago I attended the initial session of a seminar in Elementary 
School Administration at one of our universities. The group was made up 
chiefly of elementary school principals. The instructor asked each member 
of the group to state briefly one or two important problems that he is facing 
today, for which he hoped to get some sort of an answer while attending this 
seminar. It is significant that out of fifteen persons who stated their prob- 
lems thirteen asked for immediate help with some sort of home and school 
relationship and twelve of the thirteen problems were definitely in the realm 
of parent education. 

When a high school teacher can weave fanciful tales around half truths, 
can set up “straw men” and make a very feeble effort to dispose of them, such 
as was recently done in a popular weekly of national circulation under the 
title of “Lollipops and Learning,” * it seems high time that the educators 
throughout our country double their efforts in the field of parent education. 
It is our responsibility to see to it that the parents of our boys and girls have 
a practical, complete understanding of the problems being faced daily by the 
schools. It is our responsibility to help the parents understand that only as 
we work together with a definite appreciation of our common problems can 
we succeed in helping our boys and girls to live the rich, wholesome, well- 
adjusted lives to which they are entitled. There has always been a need for 
parent education, but it seems greater and more essential today than ever 
before. This may be accounted for, in part, by the fact that teachers have 
moved forward in their thinking and practice in education but have not 
always taken the parents with them. This is no time for an attitude of supe- 
riority on our part nor a feeling that parents are incapable of understanding 
or lack interest in what the schools are doing. It is time we take the parents 
into our confidence and, through co-operative effort, set about the solution of 
our educational problems. 

Let us examine, then, some of the responsibilities of the elementary 
school principal in parent education. I sincerely believe the first responsi- 
bility is for the principal to inform himself concerning the conditions that 
exist in the homes of his pupils. When he has done this, and not before, he is 
ready to start an aggressive program of parent instruction. It is one of the 
crucial functions of the modern principal to know the needs of his immediate 


1 Address made at Conference of California Elementary School Principals Association, Central 
Coast Section, April 20, 1940, Salinas. 7 
2 Ann L. Crockett, ‘‘Lollipops and Learning,”’ Saturday Evening Post, March 16, 1940, pp. 29, 
105-106. 
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community. We say that in classroom procedure we must find out where the 
child is and take him from that point as far as we are able during the time 
he is with us and under the many limitations that condition his development. 
So it is with parent education. The principal must find out where the parents 
are before he can expect to lead them “into the light.” I hope the day will 
soon come when no elementary principal will be content with merely han- 
dling his school as a routine situation, setting down many rules to be 
observed and punishing the violators of these rules without knowing under 
what conditions these violators live during the eighteen hours of the day that 
they are not in school. Recently a man came to my office who retired as an 
elementary school principal five years ago. He has been assisting in a type of 
survey that takes him into the homes & the community. He came to tell me 
of an important discovery he had just made, namely, that there are families 
in his town living under conditions that approximate the city slums. After 
brief questioning, ie revealed the fact that he found these conditions within 
three blocks of the school in which he had served as principal for twenty-two 
years. I could not refrain from reminding myself that during all those years 
it had been practically impossible for this former principal to even begin to 
meet the needs of the boys and girls in his school when he was so ignorant 
of the home conditions under which they lived. 

It should be recognized that because of physical limitations it may not 
be possible for the principal to get firsthand information concerning the 
conditions in every home in his community. He should, however, make an 
adequate sampling of the various types of homes and should not permit him- 
self to be guided into the belief that the parents who attend meetings of the 
parent-teacher association or other groups at the school are entirely repre- 
sentative of all parents in the community. He can gain most valuable assist- 
ance in learning about the homes in his community through frequent con- 
ferences with the school nurse or home visiting teacher. The nurse can give 
him up-to-the-minute information on the most recent school enrollees. 

A second responsibility of the principal is to convince the teachers that 
parent education is necessary. Some of them will have arrived at that decision 
long before the principal, and may be doing an outstanding piece of work 
along that line already. Others will feel that parents are “necessary evils” 
and the less the teacher has to do with them the easier and more effective will 
be her work. 

It is with this second type that the principal needs to concern himself 
primarily. He should be able to show the skeptical teacher that many of her 
unpleasant parent contacts would never have developed had she and the 
parent had a better understanding of the problems and desires of each other. 
It will be difficult for the principal to convince the teacher that she should 
visit the homes of her children unless he has done much visiting in homes of 
pupils himself and can relate to the teacher some definite values that have 
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resulted from such visits. It is one thing to rule that “each teacher must visit 
the home of every child in her group during the semester” but it is much 
more convincing to be able to say “I know why you have so much difficulty 
in getting Joe to be less noisy in the classroom. I have visited the three-room 
house in which he, his parents and five brothers and sisters live. When all 
members of the family are at home, Joe has to make a lot of noise in order to 


be heard.” 


It may make the first home visit of the skeptical teacher easier if the 
principal or another teacher, who has been doing this for some time, will go 
with her. 


After the principal and teachers have acquainted themselves with the 
needs of the community, the third responsibility of the principal is to see that 
something is done about it. It is this third responsibility that I should like to 
discuss at length. It is my purpose to list (1) a few sources where aid may 
be obtained in planning and conducting parent education, (2.) a number of 
practices that seem to be getting results under the conditions in which they 
are being used. We recognize that what may be satisfactory practice in one 
situation will fail utterly in another. 


Parent Epucation Arps 


The Bureau of Parent Education of the California State Department 
of Education under the leadership of Dr. Gertrude Laws has just published 
a pamphlet, A Basis for Organized Study By Parents, that gives numerous 
valuable suggestions for organizing parent study groups. The pamphlet, 
also, contains a comprehensive bibliography. Many other pamphlets and 
articles may be obtained from the Bureau for the asking. 


A bulletin on child guidance, prepared by Norman Fenton, explains a 
community mental health service that has recently been made available to 
communities in the vicinity of the Agnews State Hospital.t_ Some members 
of the staff of the California Bureau of Juvenile Research will conduct com- 
munity child-guidance clinics so that schools, juvenile courts, other child- 
welfare agencies, and parents may become better acquainted with the factors 
that enter into making Jimmy a “problem” child. 


An article by George Lawton in Childhood Education, is valuable for 
both parents and teachers, although it is developed from the standpoint of 
parent-child relationships.?, Mr. Lawton says that adults who really under- 
stand children are those who are able to relive with them the thoughts and 
feelings of childhood and who, having themselves become emotionally 


1 Norman Fenton, Community Mental Health Services: 1. The Child Guidance Clinic. 
Bulletin No. 1. Agnews State Hospital, 1940. Agnew, California: State of California Depart- 
ment of Institutions, Agnews State Hospital. 

2 George Lawton, “Can Adults Really Ever Understand Children?’’ Childhood Education, 
XVI (April, 1940), 341-346. 
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mature, can achieve a happy balance between tenderness and discipline in 
their guidance of them. 

Visual aids for assisting in parent education may be obtained from the 
Extension Division of the University of California and from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Many visual aids may also be available from your own 
school unit or from the office of the County Superintendent of Schools. 

The April 1940 issue of California Schools contains a list of educational 
broadcasts. Several of the broadcasts listed have been planned especially for 
parent education. 


The California Journal of Elementary Education for February, 1940, 
contains a concise, practical article on parent education by Gertrude Laws, 
Chief of the Division of Parent Education. A valuable part of the article is 
a bibliography that has been classified for “beginners,” “more advanced,” 
“those who want to build a foundation for their educational practice” and 
“those who are seeking help with sex education.” 


ParENT EpucATION PRACTICES 


Now for a few practices. Perhaps one of the best means of constructive, 
permanent parent education is the study group where a number of parents 
gather under the leadership of a trained adult worker, plan their program of 
study and meet regularly for discussion of such problems as training of chil- 
dren, improving home and school relationships, understanding of school pro- 
cedures, gaining control of a method of attack upon problems of human rela- 
tionship, establishing the habit of suspending judgment, and gaining ability 
to face facts about self which make child adjustment more difficult. These 
groups may be conducted under the sponsorship and, sometimes under the 
leadership, of the parent-teacher association, although persons who are inter- 
ested in the topics under discussion should not be excluded because they are 
not members of the association. The principal’s chief responsibility here is 
to see that good leadership is provided and to remain in the background him- 
self during discussion periods. The groups need not necessarily meet at the 
school; in many instances it will be better that they meet away from the 
school. Many wise principals urge that the groups meet only occasionally at 
the school and they do not attend all of the sessions. There are times when 
discussion will be less hampered if the principal is not present. The assump- 
tion is, of course, that a wise leader is in charge and can control any situation 
that develops. 

Through the suggestion of their principals, some teachers have found 
that by wise planning they can get much aid from parents in the classroom. 
One kindergarten teacher requested as many mothers as could spare the time 


1 Magazines which might also be suggested to parents are the California Parent Teacher, 
and the National Parent-Teacher. 


2 Gertrude Laws, ‘Elementary School Workers and Parent Education,” California Journal of 
Elementary Education, VIII (February, 1940), 147-150. 
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to come to school and assist her in planning a style show that the children 
wanted to give as a finale to the study that had centered about a visit they had 
made to a neighboring department store. Many of the parents had gone with 
the class to the store, and all had been greatly interested in the style show 
that was in progress while they were seeing the many departments of the 
store. In response to the teacher’s invitation, a number of parents came and 
assisted in making costumes, planning the stage, and one volunteered to play 
the piano. They came for several days, getting the children and the room 
ready for the show. Some days as many as fifteen parents were in attend- 

ance; other days only a few could come. The big surprise and satisfaction 
came to the teacher when, after the show had been given, the parents still 
wanted to come to school and assist. They said they liked learning with their 
children. Soon the teacher was being invited into the homes for lunch and 
was able to make many valuable contacts with parents that probably could 
not have been accomplished by a routine “home call.” During the activities 
of Public Schools Week many parents no doubt will visit the schools who 
could not be enticed into a schoolhouse unless they had some assurance there 
would be many other visitors present at the same time. Many others would 
not come unless their children were to appear on a program. In some com- 
munities, principals feel that this is their one supreme opportunity to explain 
a modern school program to large numbers of parents. In some cases, rather 
questionable procedures will be used in order to bring in the crowds. All of 
this may be justified if we really have something worth showing and explain- 
ing to the parents. I seriously question the valee of staging an ‘caheums per- 
formance in the school auditorium that has required long and tedious rehears- 
ing merely to “pack them in” so the visitor's pages of the school register may 
be filled. If Public Schools Week affords teachers an opportunity to meet 
parents and explain to them some of the workings of the school that might 
not be possible under other circumstances, then the time and effort so 
expended may be justified. It is certainly the responsibility of the principal to 
help organize the activities so that, when Saturday morning has come and 
Public Schools Week has gone, there will be a better relationship existing 
between parents and the teachers. Otherwise Public Schools Week becomes 
just another week. 


For the past two years we have had in San Jose what the Art Supervisor 
chooses to call “Art In Action.” In one sense of the word it is a demonstra- 
tion but not a demonstration of the type where the teacher attempts, under 
artificial conditions, to show what she would normally expect to do in a 
classroom. This Art In Action takes place in the civic auditorium where 
groups of children actually work in the various mediums of art. Visitors pass, 
at will, from one group to another, watching some kindergarteners doing 
finger painting, older children creating in poster paint, water color, clay, soap, 
cloth, sheet metal or wood. The parents or other visitors are urged to ask 
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questions of the children. The growth of interest in this type of “whole- 
sale” parent education is evidenced by the fact that last year a few more than 
5,000 persons attended the Art In Action program, while this year more than 
12,000 persons passed through the doors. It is hoped that, through this 
means, parents and others in the community are getting a better under- 
standing of the part art plays in modern education. Although this is a city- 
wide enterprise, a similar procedure could be set up by the principal in an 
individual school. 

Through the co-operation of the city or county health department a very 
valuable piece of parent education may be carried on in connection with a 
well-baby clinic. The purpose of the clinic, which is usually held in the 
school and conducted under the direction of a city or county physician, is to 
examine the babies that are brought and to instruct the mothers concerning 
child care. Here is a splendid opportunity for the principal to set up a most 
valuable learning situation for parents in his school. 

Recently a school faculty, that was dissatisfied with its form of report 
to parents, gathered copies of reports being used by other schools, held a num- 
ber of faculty meetings to discuss what the teachers thought should go into 
a report to parents. When the principal suggested it might be helpful to 
find out from parents what information they wanted to get from such a report, 
there was some resentment at first, but the teachers finally agreed that some- 
thing worth while might come from such a meeting. When the first meeting 
was held with the parents and teachers for the purpose of discussing the 
report cards, the principal purposely scheduled it for the evening in order to 
get as representative a group of parents as possible in attendance. When the 
question was asked as to what parents wanted the report card to tell them, 
the answer was almost unanimously “we want to know how much better or 
worse our child is than the others in the class.” The teachers had long since 
given up the procedure of comparing the child with the other members of 
the group, and had committed themselves to the idea of grading the child in 
relationship to his ability to do the work. ‘The parents had not been “taken 
along” with the faculty in their thinking; so this first meeting revealed to the 
principal and teachers the fact that other meetings would be necessary and 
many discussions should be conducted before the parents would be ready 
for the type of report the teachers had been planning. After several meetings, 
during which a modern philosophy of education was explained and discussed, 
the type of report the teachers expected to use was presented to the group and 
almost unanimously accepted. There would have been, no doubt, many 
misunderstandings if the principal had not called the parents into consulta- 
tion and had sent the card home with insufficient explanation. 

In some elementary school libraries special shelves have been reserved 
for books that are lent to parent-discussion groups and to individuals. These 
books are sometimes purchased by the parent-teacher association. In other 
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schools a certain amount of money is set aside from the regular library fund 
to buy books for parent education. 

More and more principals and teachers are assuming the responsibility 
of visiting every home in the district during the school year. Some schools 
have ruled that the teacher must have a personal conference with a parent of 
each child at least once during each semester. This conference may occur at 
school or, if the teacher deems best, she is expected to go to the home for the 
conference. Frequently these conferences take the place of report cards. 

A valuable instrument for parent education has been developed by some 
principals in the form of a letter or news bulletin that is mimeographed and 
sent home by all children at regular intervals. ‘These bulletins contain such 
items of local interest as the correct procedure for obtaining permission for a 
child to be dismissed early, list of new books recently acquired for the parents’ 
shelf, and program announcements of special events; also items of general 
interest and value as The Children’s Charter * and quotations from some of 
the parent magazines. One of these “house organs” recently printed two 
parallel columns, one headed “What Parents Would Like Teachers To Do,” 
and the other “What Teachers Would Like Parents To Do.” This material 
was later used as the basis of several parent-faculty meetings. 

These are only a few of the many means that are being used satisfactorily 
in bringing the home and school closer together. Neither the principal nor 
the teacher must assume a patronizing attitude toward the parents of the com- 
munity. Frequently suggestions from parents will provide the solution for a 
dificult problem. No one realizes more than the speaker that every con- 
scientious principal and classroom teacher has too much to do at present and 
the days are not long enough, but we should also recognize that it is our 
responsibility to keep parents informed concerning activities in the school and 
community. Every minute spent in increasing understanding between home 
and school will eventually save time and, frequently, unpleasant experiences 
for parent and teacher and principal. 


1 White House Conference, Addresses and Abstracts of Committee Reports. New York: 
The Century Co., 1930, pp. 46-49. 








THE HARD-OF-HEARING CHILD 


Marsuatt S. Hester, Supervising Teacher, Advanced Department, 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley 


DEFINITION oF TERMS 


The terms “deaf” and “hard of hearing” are often confused and used 
interchangeably, not only by the public, but also by the teaching profession 
in general. In an effort to clear up this confusion and to limit the scope of 
this paper, we must pause for a few definitions. The term “deaf” refers to 
those persons in whom the sense of hearing is nonfunctional for the ordinary 
purposes of life. Such a person may have been born deaf, or he may have 
become deaf in infancy, or after acquiring speech and language through 
hearing. This deaf person may be able to perceive certain gross sounds, bat 
such Snaieed perception is not usable for the transmission of spoken thought or 
language. The term “hard of hearing” refers to those persons in whom the 
sense of hearing, though defective, is functional with or without a hearing 
aid. Such a person is able to perceive enough of the many speech sounds to 
permit him to receive speech, language, and thought through the auditory 
mechanism. He is not to be confused ‘with the deaf person w vho cannot hear 
under any circumstances. The hard-of-hearing person differs from the deaf 
person in much the same manner as the person with defective vision differs 
from the blind person. The remainder of this paper will have to do with 


the hard-of-hearing child. This child should not be confused with the deaf 
child. 


DIscovERING THE Harp-oF-HEArInG CHILD 


Before we can undertake to educate the hard-of-hearing child we must 
find him and look into the nature of the hearing defect. To identify these 
children with defective hearing one must test the auditory acuity of all 
school children periodically with the 4B audiometer or a similar hearing 
device. For those children found to have defective hearing an audiogram 
should be made with a suitable instrument. A medical examination should 
follow, and any treatment prescribed should be carried out. Occasionally the 
removal of foreign matter in the ear by the doctor will be the only treatment 
necessary. Frequently the removal of hardened earwax provides an instant 
cure. In some cases tonsils and adenoids must be removed before improve- 
ment is shown. Less frequently there are other causes of defective hearing 
which can be cleared up by early medical treatment. Many cases of defec- 
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tive hearing are progressive. That is, the defect becomes more pronounced 
with the passage of time. Most of these cases go on to total deafness. Much 
of this progressive deafness can be stopped if it is discovered and treated in 
the early stages. Periodical hearing tests for school children would be worth 
while if the only result was that the defective children received medical 
attention. Six out of every one hundred school children have a hearing 
defect that is serious enough to require attention. This figure varies some- 
what with the locality. About three of these six children may have their 
defects cleared up by medical attention. The other three will need special 
consideration. 

Where facilities for testing the hearing of all the school children are not 
available, the children suspected of having hearing defects should be pro- 
vided with a hearing test. Among those children who should be tested are 
the speech defectives, the inattentives, the dreamers, the poor readers, the 
poor spellers, and the problem cases. 


Occasionally a teacher will insist that a certain child can hear perfectly 
although repeated hearing tests have indicated a loss of hearing. She says 
that this child is slow, he is stubborn, he is socially maladjusted or something 
else is wrong. She insists that the child hears everything said on the play- 
ground but that he does not want to hear in the classroom. These assertions 
on the part of the inexperienced teacher are understandable. Hard of hear- 
ing children have less difficulty hearing on the playground because there is 
much noise there and their playmates unconsciously talk above the noise. 
But in the classroom strict quiet is maintained. The teacher may and fre- 
quently does speak just above a whisper. In the very quiet room this is quite 
sufficient for the children with normal hearing, but for the child with a 
slight hearing defect it is definitely less than sufficient. Under such condi- 
tions the teacher is led to feel that the pupil is simulating defective hearing. 
You can imagine the conflict which would soon build up between the teacher 
and the hard-of-hearing child. The child honestly does not hear the teacher's 
command, request, or statement. The teacher believes otherwise. Since the 
child does not hear all that is said in the classroom he begins to fall behind. 
Does this child become antisocial and stubborn? He does. But worst of all 
the undiscovered hard-of-hearing child may go through several years of 
school half learning to read and spell and getting his written language more 
and more mixed up as the weeks pass. 


EpucaTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Let us assume that we have found our hard-of-hearing children, that 
all of them have had medical treatment, and that some are still hard of hear- 
ing. What do we hope to do for them and how are we to go about it? What 
are our objectives? 
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Our objectives and aims in educating the hard-of-hearing child are little 
different from our aims in educating any child—hard of hearing or not. The 
general objectives of education have been stated by numerous educators. 
John Dewey has listed a number of these objectives from various authors. 
One says that complete living is the aim of education; another says that social 
efficiency is the objective; still another says that industrial competency is the 
chief objective. These, or any one of these, or others may be said to be the 
objectives in educating the hard-of-hearing child. What we hope to do is to 
give the hard-of- hearing child an clusion to the extent that he may lead a 
happy and useful life, free from the bitter cup of charity and possessed of that 
certain measure of security which is the birthright of every American. These 


objectives are simple or complex as you Ww 4 By education we hope to 
achieve them 


SpeciFic EpuCATIONAL PROCEDURES 

In addition to these broad general objectives there are specific objectives 
for which we must strive. We must so arrange the educational program of 
the hard-of-hearing child that he will progress educationally as far as his 
native capacity will permit. We must correct his speech and teach him to 
lip-read to the extent that his loss of hearing makes this necessary. We must 
give him a trade or a means of livelihood that is compatible with his handicap. 
And last but by no means least we must so conduct our educational program 
that the hard-of-hearing child will become an otherwise normal adult, free 
from any feeling that his handicap makes him to the slightest degree inferior. 


In arranging the educational program for the hard-of-hearing child we 
must consider the degree of the hearing defect and the limitations imposed 
by the handicap. A child having a hearing loss of 12 per cent in both ears 
probably will need nothing more than a favorable seat in the classroom and 
the cooperation of the teacher in speaking just a little louder, and in making 
certain that the child hears assignments and directions. A child having a loss 
of 15 per cent or more in both ears probably will need lip reading in addition 
to a favorable seat and the teacher's co-operation. The child having a loss of 
25 to 30 per cent in the better ear will probably need special attention on the 
part of his teacher, extensive lip-reading exercise, some speech corrective 
work, and possibly some coaching or tutoring in addition to his classroom 
work. The child having a loss of 35 to 40 per cent or more will need in addi- 
tion to the above attention, special class work in language and reading and 
perhaps spelling. Also he may be helped by the use of a hearing aid. The 
child having a loss greater than 45 to 50 per cent probably should be in a 
special class or school for the hard-of-hearing. At any rate such a child needs 
very special attention if his education is not to suffer. 


The foregoing percentage figures must be taken with a grain of salt. 
Every child is an individual and each individual differs from other indi- 
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viduals. ‘The percentage of hearing loss is a guide to the proper educational 
treatment but one must also consider the child’s mental capacity, his per- 
sonality, his health, and especially his eyes, and his ability to read the lips. 


Lip-Reading Techniques. Lip reading is not a cure-all for the hard-of- 

hearing child. Truly it has been the educational stumbling block for many 
such children. Many an educator has assigned a hard-of-hearing child to a 
lip-reading class with the feeling that the problem was solved, not realizing 
that the ability to lip-read depends on several factors. These factors seemingly 
have little relation to that quality which we call intelligence. A list of those 
qualities or abilities which contribute to good lip reading should be headed 
by “good eyesight.” One must have a sharp pair of eyes to follow accurately 
the many rapid movements, and obscure positions of the various visible 
speech organs. The next requirement for a good lip reader is a knowledge of 
the language being lip-read. The lip reader does not catch every word 
spoken. He must interpolate those words and phrases which he misses. He 
cannot do this without a good command of language. In addition, the good 
lip reader must have that type of mind which is ; capable of accepting a num- 
ber of rather disconnected words and phrases and quickly making sense out 
of them. This type of mind might be said to be the kind of mind which 
synthesizes language easily. Since the eye does not catch all of the speech 
from the speaker’s lips the mind must quickly make up the whole thought. 
If the lip reader stops momentarily to analyze the parts of speech caught by 
the eye then he loses the train of thought and with it the content of the 
speaker's discourse. Students of this problem say that the child who has the 
analytical type of mind makes a very poor lip reader and that the child hav- 
ing the mind which synthesizes language makes a good lip reader. Lip read- 
ing for those who are skilled in its use is a very effective aid, for others it 
proves to be a delusion. Frequently lip reading can be combined with the 
use of a hearing aid to good advantage. 


Use of Hearing Aids. Properly fitted hearing aids, used under suitable 
conditions are very satisfactory with some hard-of-hearing children. A hear- 
ing aid is not necessary for the child having a hearing loss of less than 30 per 
cent. There are portable hearing aids operated by oil batteries, and group- 
hearing aids operated by the niin house current. There are two varieties of 
electrical hearing aids commonly i in use. One is the air conduction aid which 
uses some type me earphone. The other is the bone conduction hearing aid 
which utilizes a sort of vibrator to cause the whole skull to vibrate. The 1 type 
of auditory defect determines whether one should use a bone-conduction or 
an air-conduction hearing aid. In speaking of hearing aids for the hard-of- 
hearing child one must sound a word of warning. An otologist should be con- 
sulted before a hearing aid is provided for any hard-of-hearing child. It is 
quite possible for a group-hearing aid to damage the hearing of some hard- 
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of-hearing children. The small, battery-operated, portable hearing aid is not 
likely to damage the hearing, but there are some hard-of-hearing children who 
should not wear them on account of the nervousness and head _ noises 
which may be caused. Usually, children under twelve years of age cannot 
successfully use a portable hearing aid. Many older children will not put up 
with the inconvenience and embarrassment of wearing such an instrument. 
Where several hard-of-hearing children are grouped together the group- 
hearing aid is more practical and less expensive. However, to get best results 
from such an aid it must be so constructed that it will function effectively 
under the given acoustic conditions in a given schoolroom. A hearing aid 
made to function well in a radio studio would function poorly in the ordinary 
schoolroom. 

Very often a hard-of-hearing child will have a greater hearing loss for 
the high tones than for the low tones. The high tones are associated with 
the consonants which usually are easy to lip-read. The low tones are asso- 
ciated with the vowels which are relatively difficult to lip-read. By using 
a hearing aid to get the low sounds and by using lip reading to get the con- 
sonants, some hard-of-hearing people are able to combine the hearing aid 
with lip reading most efficiently. 

The hard-of- hearing child may or may not be a good lip reader, he may 
or may not use a hearing : aid, but he soon will be a h: od of-hearing adult faced 
with the problem of earning a living. The educational program must pro- 
vide vocational guidance and suitable training to the end that the hard of 
hearing child will find his way into an occupation compatible with his hear- 
ing loss. 

The problem of the hard-of-hearing child is one which must be solved 
locally. These unfortunate children must be discovered and provided for 
by the local educational authorities. ‘They must be given early assistance lest 
they become hopelessly mired in an educational morass of misunderstanding. 
It is to the local directors of education that the hard-of-hearing child must 
look for a sympathetic understanding of his problem and a brighter educa- 
tional future. 


Ase nee 





REMEDIAL WORK IN THE ADDITION OF COMMON 


FRACTIONS 


ANGELINE L. Brecker, Teacher, Sixth Grade, San Antonio Elementary 
School, Pomona 


Shortly after the beginning of the school year 1939-40, a diagnostic test 


on addition of common fractions was given to the 22 pupils of the sixth grade 
of the San Antonio Elementary School at Pomona, California. The test con- 
sisted of 30 examples, and included two examples of each of 15 types. The 
types were classified on the basis of method of finding the least common 


denominator and upon the amount and nature of reduction required to 
express the sum. Following are the 15 types: 


I. 


Ww 


MS 


Similar fractions the sums of which are nonreducible to an integer, e.g.: 


1/3 + 1/3 = 2/3 


. Similar fractions the sums of which are reducible to an integer, e.g. : 


/ 


1/3 + 2/3 = 3/3 = 1 


. Similar fractions the sums of which are reducible to lower terms, e.g. : 


1/4 + 1/4 = 2/4 = 1/2 


. Similar fractions the sums of which are reducible to a mixed expression 


which is not further reducible, e.g. : 
3/5 + 3/5 = 6/5 = 11/5 


. Similar fractions the sums of which are reducible to a mixed expression 


with a fraction that is reducible to lower terms, e.g. : 


5/6 + 5/6 = 10/6 = 14/6 = 12/3 


. Dissimilar fractions with a least common denominator that is the 


product of the given denominators and a sum that is nonreducible, e.g. : 
1/3 + 1/4 = 4/12 4 3/12 = 7/12 


. Same as type 6 except that the sum is reducible to a mixed expression 


which is not further reducible, e.g. : 
4/5 + 7/9 = 36/45 + 35/45 = 71/45 = 1 26/45 


. Dissimilar fractions the least common denominator of which is the same 


as the denominator of one of the fractions and which give a sum that is 
nonreducible, e.g. : 


1/2 +1/4 = 2/4 + 1/4 = 3/4 


9. Same as type 8 except that the sum is reducible to lower terms, e.g. : 


1/6 + 1/2 = 1/6 + 3/6 = 4/6 = 2/3 


1'This classification of types was developed by Peter L. Spencer, Professor of Education, 


Claremont Colleges, California. 
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10. Same as type 8 except that the sum is reducible to a mixed expression 
which is not further reducible, e.g.: 
“7 4- 3/3 == 4/6 + 2/6 = 7/4 = 11/6 
11. Same as type 8 except that the sum is reducible to a mixed expression 
which has a reducible fraction, e.g. : 
+ 1/74 = 64 + 34 = 64 — 124 = 11/3 
12. Dissimilar fractions the least common denominator of which is neither 
one of the given denominators, and the sum is nonreducible, e.g. : 


1/6 + 1/4 = 2/12 + 3/12 = §/12 
13. Same as type 12 except that the sum is reducible to lower terms, e.g. : 
1/10 + 1/6 = 3/30 + 5/30 = 8/30 = 4/15 


14. Same as type 12 except that the sum is reducible to a mixed expression 
which is not further reducible, e.g. : 
9/10 + 1/4 = 18/20 + 5/20 = 23/20 = 1 3/20 
. Same as type 12 except that the sum is reducible to a mixed expression 
with a reducible fraction, e.g 


6 +3/10 = 25/30 + 9/30 = 34/30 = 1 4/30 = 12/15 


The test was arranged with 15 examples in sequence from type 1 to oo 
15, followed by a second 15 examples in the same sequence, with 5 ex xamples 
in a row so that the second example of each type was three rows ioe the first 
example. 

The results of the test revealed large numbers of errors on many types 
of the examples included. ‘The class had just ene what the instructor 
considered to be a thorough review of addition of common fractions, but the 
test showed clearly that the review had not adequately covered the points on 
which the pupils exhibited the greatest weakness. For example, 5 pupils were 
unable to solve any of the examples with unlike PEA either adding 
the numerators and placing the sum over the lesser of the denominators, or 
adding both the numerators and denominators. 

A complete analysis of the test results was made, showing the types ri 
examples incorrectly solved and the types of errors made by each pupil. . 
summary of the results showing the total number of incorrect solutions 2 
each type of example is presented i in Table 1, which also contains a similar 
summary of a second application of the test given after an intervening period 
of remedial work. A summary showing the total number of errors of each 
of various types on both applications of the test is given in Table 2 

A total of 276 incorrect solutions, or an average of approximately 12.5 
per pupil, was made on the first test. The total number of errors was 322 or 
an average of 15 per pupil. The total number of errors exceeds the total 
number ll incorrect solutions since there were instances in which two or 
more errors were made on a single example. 
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TABLE 1 


Number oF Incorrect Sotutrions oF Eacu oF Firreen Types 
or Examp Les in AppiTION OF FRACTIONS 




















TYPE oF First SECOND TYPE OF First SECOND 
EXAMPLE Test Test EXAMPLE TEst Test 
t I | 3 | ° 8 | | 2 
2 6 I 9 14 6 
3 8 I 10 12 | 3 
4 11 3 II | 17 | 3 
5 14 7 12 | 28 |} 13 
6 17 4 13 | 41 
7 27 = 14 34 7 
15 38 | «17 
: Total | 276 | 8 
- ! 
> 
‘ “ABLE 2 


Numser oF Errors oF Various Types Mape 1x SOLUTION OF 
ExamMPpLes in Appition oF FracTIoNsS 

















emer, ee | First | SECOND 
| Test Test 
F Incorrect reduction to higher terms : | 30 | 21 
Omission of solution | 44 | 2 
Use of larger of two denominators in place | 
of common denominator : 35 ° 
Adding both numerators and denominators__| 24 | 2 
Serious unclassified errors — 44 | ° 
Incorrect common denominator = 14 5 
Incorrect reduction to lowest terms —-.......-- 15 | 8 
Failure to use least common denominator 26 7 
Failure to reduce to lowest terms 75 | 31 
Incorrect addition : 8 | Io 
Miscellaneous minor errors mee ad 7 | 3 
| | 
Total scar tapintehate Saat el | 322 | 89 





Errors on examples of types 13, 15, 14, 12, and 7, in the order named 
were most prevalent. Why there should be more incorrect solutions of type 
13 than of types 15 and 14 is difficult to determine. The higher number of 
incorrect solutions of type 7 than of type 6 is probably due to the further 
element of reducing an improper fraction to a mixed expression. 
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The most prevalent errors of a serious nature, in order of frequency 
were omission of solution, serious unclassified errors, use of larger of two 
denominators in place of common denominator, incorrect reduction to higher 
terms, addition of both numerators and denominators, and use of incorrect 
common denominator. These errors were due either to a complete lack of 
understanding of the concepts underlying the addition of fractions, or at 
best, to a hazy notion of the procedure to be followed. Incorrect reduction to 
higher terms, and incorrect common denominators are errors which may be 
considered as caused by a hazy notion of procedure rather than by a lack of 
understanding of concepts, since some general understanding of the correct 
process is necessary before a point in the solution is reached where these 
errors are possible. ‘These two types accounted for 44 errors. The other four 
types of errors, which can be attributed to lack of understanding of concepts 
involved, accounted for a total of 147 errors. 

Failure to reduce a sum to lowest terms and failure to obtain and use the 
least common denominator, although prevalent errors, are not so serious as the 
six previously mentioned. Even an error in reducing to lowest terms indi- 

cates that the pupil realizes that the sum should be reduced. However, this 
is an error that persisted even after considerable remedial work. 

The diagnostic analysis of the test results indicated clearly the nature 
of necessary remedial procedures. Considerable time and effort were spent in 
eradicating erroneous concepts. Most of the remediai teaching was on an 
individual basis and limited to individual weaknesses. In teaching each type 
or case of addition of fractions each step was taught separately with examples. 
Emphasis was placed on understanding so that the solution of examples 
would not become merely mechanized routine. 


Steps and cases were taught in the following order: 
1. Reduction to lower terms, e.g.: 7/14, 12/16; followed by examples of 
type 3 


~) 


2. Reduction of improper fractions to mixed expressions, e.g.: 6/5, 19/ 
followed by examples of type 4 

3. Reduction of improper fractions to mixed expressions, with a fraction 

that can be further reduced, e.g.: 6/4, 12/10; followed by examples of 


type 5. 
4. Reduction to higher terms, e.g.: 1/2 == ?/4 */6 = 2/6 = 2/ ee. 
5. Finding the least common denominator, followed by examples of types 
6 to 15. 


Informal tests were given from time to time to check progress. 

When the instructor believed that remedial work had been thoroughly 
taught, the original test was given a second time. Summaries of the results 
appear in Tables 1 and 2. The results of the second test indicated the effec- 
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tiveness of the remedial instruction. ‘The number of incorrect solutions of 
each type of example was greatly reduced and the number of errors of each 
type, with the exception of reducing to higher terms, was greatly reduced. 
No errors of adding numerators and placing the sum over the larger denomi- 
nator, or serious unclassified errors recurred in the second test. 

Three pupils made no errors on the second test; four made only one 
error; only eight made more than four errors; and only one made as many as 
eight errors. 

On the basis of the diagnostic testing and remedial teaching here 
reported, the writer believes that it is necessary, in teaching addition of frac- 
tions or comparable topics to use the following procedures: 


1. Analyze the material to be taught and classify it by types from the 
simplest to the most difficult. 


w 


. Teach by steps the correct solution of each type. 


Diagnose individual difficulties. 


Ww 


. Apply appropriate remedial teaching in connection with each difficulty 


> 


or weakness as it appears. 











REPORTING PUPIL GROWTH TO PARENTS IN THE 
INGLEWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ruea B. Moyes, Lionet DeSitva, and Gerrrupe G. Howarp ! 


The directing force in the plan of reporting to parents in the Inglewood 
Public Schools is the democratic principle. It has controlled the processes 
concerned in the formulation of the plan. It is the essential pattern of the 
plan itself. 

This plan was not devised in a complete form by head administrators 
and handed down for teachers to carry out in detail. Instead it had a slow 
growth over a four-year period, emanating from the needs of the children, 
the parents, and the teachers who all shared in its making. 

Before the present plan was put into use the Inglewood Public Schools 
used the traditional report card for reporting growth to parents. The incom- 
patibility of this type of reporting with a philosophy which emphasizes the 
growth of the child’s whole personality and the recognition that the school 
plays only one part in the total education of the child, gradually became 
apparent to the large majority of teachers in the schools. 

In the fall of 1937, a critical evaluation of the plan in operation was 
made; and the various school faculties presented the results of their four-year 
study. Several plans were proposed and submitted to all the teachers and 
representative parents for a vote. The plan chosen as a result of this poll 
called for three separate reports. 

1. The first report—A comprehensive interview with parent or guardian 
to be made in the early part of the school year. 


Ss) 


. The second report—A report to the parent or guardian to be made dur- 
ing the middle of the year; this report to be made by means of either a 
conference, a comprehensive letter, or a standard comprehensive form, 
depending upon which method is most appropriate to the individual 
situation. 

. The final report—A brief written report to parent or guardian recorded 
on a standard form. 


UW 


Thus the plan of reporting to parents in the Inglewood Public Schools 
has been the result of a co-operative process extending over a period of four 
years. The plan evolved met with acceptance by the board of education, the 
parents of the community, and the personnel. 

1 These extracts were compiled by Rhea B. Moyes from a report issued in May, 1939, entitled 
“Reporting Pupil Growth to Parents in the Inglewood City Schools,’’ edited by Lionel DeSilva, 


Chairman, Director of Research; Gertrude G. Howard, Principal of Crozier Intermediate School, 
and Rhea B. Moyes, Principal of Highland School, Inglewood, California. 
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Basic PRINCIPLES OF THE PLAN OF REPORTING TO PARENTS 


; In a democracy the education of a member is a shared responsibility in 
which the school, the home, and the child all co-operate. ‘This co-operative 
responsibility is no mere theory of values. It is rather a recognition of the 
realities of life. 

Since the realities of life require that there be a sharing of responsibility, 


od it follows that there must be interaction between school and home. 

w The guiding factor in the plan of reporting to parents in the Inglewood 

” City Schools is the democratic principle. Within this principle as a goal and 
process there has been a set of more specific principles upon which the plan 

” has been based. ‘These basic principles are: 

w | . : , . 

‘ 1. The plan shall be in harmony with the educational philosophy of the 

a schools. 

Is 2. The plan shall provide enough uniformity in the system to provide the 

m security derived from integrated action, and yet shall be flexible enough 

* to meet individual differences. 

ol 3. The plan shall consider reporting pupil growth as an integral part of 

e the educational experiences of the child. 


4. The plan shall provide for the co-operative endeavor of school, home, 


1s and child.? 


ry 5. The plan shall provide for methods of reporting that recognize the 
d organic wholeness of the child. 
I 6. The plan shall provide for reports concerned with individual child 





growth rather than a comparison with other children. 


. 7. The plan shall provide for reports that are as objective and reliable as 
the human factors in the situation permit. 
as 8. The plan shall provide for reports that will contribute to the child 
¥ growth. 
r g. The plan of reporting shall provide for cumulative values contributing 
' to the growth of the child. 
at 10. The plan of reporting shall provide a means for studying and planning 
at the beginning of the year, for evaluating at the end of the year, and 
for at least one progress report in the interim. 
Is 11. The plan of reporting shall provide for supplemental reports to parents 
Ir as needed. 
e Tue First Report 


While all reports to parents are of importance, it is probable that the 
d | first report is of particular significance because it is a part of the planning 
1, |} phase of the year. 

: The most commonly used means of securing understanding and co-oper- 
ation between two or more people is the conference. It is probably more 


a 
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effective than any other means of interpretation or planning in as much as 
it uses a highly developed means of communication, which is speaking, to the 
end that the participants share in achieving their purposes. 

The conference between teacher and parent is unanimously accepted in 
our schools as the most valuable means of initial contact with parents in a 
school year. In fact, it is considered so valuable that in every case the initial 
report to parents shall be by means of a conference regardless of the time of 
year the child enters school. Since the purposes of the conference relate in 
general to interpretation and to planning for the growth of an individual 
child, the obvious time for such a conference to occur is sometime during the 
first few months of the school year. It should generally take place after suf- 
ficient time has elapsed for the teacher to study the children under her guid- 
ance and for her to make tentative plans for their growth. 

The keynote of a conference between teacher and parent is its coopera- 
tive and democratic nature. It is not a didactic affair in which the teacher 
explains or tells the parent information, or in which she asks for information 
which she alone will use. It is, on the contrary, characterized by a sharing 
of information about the child and the fusing of educational values which 
teacher and parent hold to be important. It is a co-operative enterprise in 
which both teacher and parent contribute to the realization of the purposes of 
the conference to the end that the child may grow to the maximum of his 
abilities. 

While the general purposes of the conference are interpretation and 
planning, the specific purposes are fourfold as follows: 


1. To interpret the purposes of the school. 

2. To discuss the needs of the child. 

3. To establish co-operatively goals for the child’s growth. 
4. To discuss proposed experiences to meet the child’s needs. 


Tue SECOND REPORT 


The second report to parents or guardians is made during the middle of 
the year by one of three methods. While some factors connected with the 
second report have much in common with the first, there are several which 
are unique to it. 

The main purpose of the second report is to inform the parent of the 
growth that a child has made since the beginning of the year. Its nature is 
a progress report which will enable the parent better to understand and 
assist his child in his development. It also assists the teacher to test and evalu- 
ate her methods; and, if necessary, serves to redirect the activities of the 
teacher and the child during the balance of the year. 

In the initial conference of the year there was developed an under- 
standing and agreement upon the needs of the child and the goals for his 
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development. It appears fitting on a logical basis, at least, that the parent 
should receive a progress report from the school as to how the child is grow- 
ing in terms of the goals which were co-operatively determined, as well as in 
terms of the societal goals which the nature of our community life requires. 

The second report is made by means of a conference, a letter, or a form. 
It shall be made sometime during the middle of the year, probably in Feb- 
ruary, March, or April. ‘The exact time for a report for a particular child 
varies in conformance with practicability and desirability. 

There are four essential characteristics of the second report, namely: 

1. It is a co-operative enterprise involving teacher, parent, and pupil. 

. It is comprehensive in scope. 


. Itis developmental and evaluates growth rather than status. 


& Ww bd 


. It is individual and concerned with a child’s own growth, rather than 
with a comparison with other children. 


While the teacher is charged with the responsibility of making the 
report, its co-operative nature should nevertheless be dominant. ‘The child 
should participate in some way in evaluating his own growth towards his 
goals. This participation may t take the form Z a letter written by the child, 
a presence during a part of the conference, or assistance in determining 
what should be sociale in the comprehensive evaluation either in the con- 
ference, or by a written reply, or a visit to school if the letter or compre- 
hensive form is used. 

In this way the child, parent, and teacher share the responsibility for 
evaluation. Unless the child and parent participate in this experience, they 
will feel that the teacher alone has the responsibility for the child’s growth, 
a situation which is undesirable because it is inherently impossible of realiza- 
tion. Only when there is shared participation in sensing the need for expe- 
riences, in planning and executing them, and finally in evaluating the results, 
will truly educative results accrue. 

The second important characteristic is the comprehensive scope of this 
report. In conformance with our accepted principles of reporting, any report 
to parents should be in terms of the growth of the child as a whole. This is 
based upon the fact that it is impossible to discard particular threads from the 
fabric of learnings. The child grows as a whole organism and the concomi- 
tant learnings are just as important as those directly set out to be learned. 

The report therefore shall include all phases of the child’s development. 
The phases of development as included in the policy are merely suggestive 
and represent the aspects of growth as we see them at the present time. Being 
suggestive, the terminology designating the aspects of the child’s growth may 
change from time to time as we have deeper insights into the child’s nature. 
But the important principle involved will not change from year to year. 
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The third characteristic of the second report is that it is concerned with 
growth rather than with the status of the child. In fact, the very nature of a 
progress report implies development or growth from a particular point in 
time. If education is growth, it has no end other than growth itself. Any 
evaluation of an educative experience should therefore, be concerned with 

In the case of the second report it is concerned with development since 
the beginning of the year, for it was then the teacher, parent, and child 
assumed the shared responsibility for the growth of the child. 

The fourth important characteristic of the second report is that it is 
not concerned with the mythical “average” child. This does not minimize the 
importance of there being a full recognition of the limitations of develop- 
ment in one or more aspects of a child’s life. ‘This understanding must occur 
if disappointment on the part of the parent and child is to be avoided, and if 
the teacher is to give intelligent guidance. 

However, if the child is to have emotional security, it is he himself who 
must evaluate his own abilities in the living social situations in which he finds 
himself. ‘The teacher and parent should have a critical understanding of the 
child’s abilities. However, this understanding should occur as a result of 
prior conferences as the very nature of the situation precludes common 
understanding by means of a written report. 

It is also important to recognize that rates of development differ within 
the child himself, as maturation is a complex affair.’ In general they are pro- 
portionate to abilities. The child with greater ability grows faster than 
the one with less ability and conversely it is reasonable to expect a slower 
rate of growth from a child who can do less. 

The second report places an emphasis on what the child has done in 
relation to what he can do. It is concerned with the growth of the child as 
an individual. A democratic society recognizes that each individual can con- 
tribute, although not equally, and progress is made possible by what indi- 
viduals do contribute.” 


Tue Finat Report 


While the final report comes at the end of the school year, its importance 
as a means of interpretation and evaluation should not be minimized. 

The final report is made by means of a standard form which was evolved 
in conformance to the desiderata of such a report. A part of the form is 
designed to be detached and used by the parent to retain the report and 
enables the school to secure the parent’s contribution to the evaluation. 

The characteristics of the final report can be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


1. It is brief, although it covers each phase of a child’s growth. 


2. It is developmental and concerned with child growth, rather than his 
status. 
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3. It is individual in that it compares a child’s growth to reasonable expecta- 
tions from him. 

4. It is co-operative and involves teacher, child, and parent in evaluating 
and planning together. 


Although the form report is brief, it is still extensive in that it covers each 
phase of the child’s growth. However, instead of the evaluation being 
detailed, it is a summarization of development in its various aspects. 

Like the second report, the final report is also concerned with a child’s 
growth since the beginning of the year. It is not concerned with the status 
of the child unless that status be in relation to a point in time at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Similarly, like the second report, the final report is individual. It is con- 
cerned with a child’s growth in comparison to his own abilities rather than 
to a synthetic grade norm or mythical “average” child. It should also be truth- 
ful and as objective as it is possible to make it. It is individual although it 
should not seek to evade the facts. It can be objective and still democratic 
by respecting the growth that the child has made during the past year. 


CoNCLUSION 


The plan of reporting discussed in this article aims to bring our old 
method of report cards up to date with the modern philosophy of education. 
It is a more human way of considering the growth of the child. It is a more 
thorough way of bringing home and school together on the common problem, 
the education of children. It implies the necessity for treating children as 
whole personalities rather than the limited way of marking them in subject 
matter learned. It is an attempt to bring our practices in education abreast of 
our theory of education. 











THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN: 
A JOINT ENTERPRISE OF HOMES AND SCHOOLS’ 


Gertrupe Laws, Chief, Bureau of Parent Education, 
California State Department of Education * 


The quality of an experience freely chosen is different from the quality 
of the same experience when it is imposed, either by circumstances or by the 
superior strength of another individual or group. Persons who choose freely 
to become parents have a different experience from that of parents w hose 
children are biological accidents. ‘The experience of the teacher who freely 
undertakes school yey is different from that of the one who is forced into 
teaching by circumstances or by influences outside herself. And in turn the 
quality ‘a experience of their parents and teachers profoundly affects the 
atmosphere in which children learn. Given freedom of choice an individual 
may choose to do exactly what might be imposed. But having a task imposed 
calls out resistance in independent natures. Too much resistance lays the 
foundation for a reputation as a “problem” person. Indeed resistance may 
become a habit early in life and cut off voluntary participation in pleasant 
and useful activity. 

There are children who have an extreme degree of independence from 
the moment of birth—who resist every effort to subject them to necessary 
routine. They are “hard to manage’ ’ from their first cry throughout their lives. 
One such child was observed along with his parents, who were determined 
that their child should not be a spoiled one. By the age of two and a half 
his habit of resistance to every suggestion made by an adult was well estab- 
lished. On one occasion an adult panei of his family suggested that he 
walk to a loved spot. The immediate response was “No.” T he adult walked 
on and presently the child broke into tears, went to his mother and said “Oh, 
mother, why didn’t I go. I wanted to go.” He is now sixteen years old. He 
has a brilliant mind, ‘na many lov able qualities, but is a constant battle- 
ground between his habit of resistance to imposed tasks and his sensitiveness 
to the critical attitudes of those whose sympathy he needs and craves. Had 
his parents known enough about child growth and development, and been 
skillful enough to use what they knew, they could have led their son to want 
to do what he ought, both to their joy and his. Instead all of them have a 
feeling of defeat. The education that was done at home before this boy 
entered school, and that which took place at home after he entered school, 


1 An address given before a session of the Conference of Elementary School Principals and 
District Superintendents, Santa Barbara, March 18, 1940. 


2On July 1, 1940, Dr. Laws resigned to take a position as Director, Education for Women, 
Pasadena Public Schools. 
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made him resist imposed tasks at school and affected the quality of his entire 
school experience. 

Children upon whom tasks are imposed consistently for a long time 
may be prevented from developing the energy, courage, and perseverance 
necessary to enterprise. Such continued domination may even destroy such 
characteristics after they have been developed. In other words, it is possible 
for two parents to conduct family life in a spirit of social freedom, and develop 
in each child a kind of independence which can be destroyed by schools 
characterized by teacher-imposed tasks. The timid and fearful teacher who 
does not realize that normal children want to work and to be social, may, to 
conceal her own weakness, exercise undue domination over her pupils. 
Freedom to accept difficult tasks, freedom to reject proposals of others with 
reason are essential to moral fibre. 

Many of the old copybook maxims were half truths. “Practice makes 
perfect,” for instance—practice of wrong with satisfaction may make us per- 
fectly wrong. At the same time desirable practice may be imposed con- 
sistently upon children with expectation on the part of parents and teachers 
that the children will become perfectly right. But the child who hereby 
resolves each time he does a thing, however desirable, that as soon as he is 
grown he will never do that again, may really be building the very opposite 
habits from those which his well-meaning parents and teachers attempt to 
establish. 

Children should not be left entirely to their own impulsive, unguided, 
selfish ways; they should not be shielded from all disagreeable tasks; nor 
excused from the rigid practice necessary to socially desirable learning. On 
the contrary, the larger and more compact the group, the greater the number 
of necessary regulations, the greater the necessity Sg control of selfish 
impulses, the greater the need fos intelligent guidance. But guidance in the 
education of children should be a joint enterprise of homes and schools if 
really dependable controls are to be established. 

A generation of fathers and mothers which could make use of existing 
knowledge of child training and apply tested methods in education during 
infancy ail early childhood would make a great difference in the childs 
who enter schools. At the same time a generation of teachers which could 
also use existing knowledge and tested method could go far toward elimina- 
tion of evils which threaten the very existence of homes and schools—indeed 
of organized society itself. 

Difficulties, if not too great, are gladly undertaken by normal human 
beings. Children and young people are daring in their undertakings beyond 
the limits of prudence. On the other hand, many individual children are 
matured and developed enough for undertakings which they would accept 
voluntarily and be able to carry through except for interference by prudent 
parents and teachers who think the child is too young for this or that. Only 
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as fathers and mothers know and use what has been found out about educa- 
tion, and are followed Cin chronological sequence) by teachers who know and 
use what has been found out about education; and as fathers, mothers and 
teachers are able and willing to supplement each other's efforts shall we begin 
to have a joint enterprise called education of children. 

It is often said that if men and women were aware of the problems 
inherent in parenthood, few of them would undertake it. I do not believe 
this to be true. There is abundant and convincing evidence that the human 
being deliberately undertakes activities requiring strength, courage, and 
endurance, the necessity for which he fully knows. Indeed the very aware- 
ness of dangers involved, and of glory to be thereby achieved leads him on. 
Men and women who see in the conduct of homes and schools the greatest 
possible opportunity for development of personal and social values will never 
hesitate because of inherent problems and dangers involved. We have not 
grown so soft that we are interested only in personal indulgence and ease. 

Our great difficulty is that many men and women are aware only of the 
limitations and difficulties involved in the conduct of homes and schools. 
Each one tends to seek the meaning of life in some specific experience. For 
men and women who are married and are fulfilling parental obligations, 
freedom, or economic independence, or some other specific thing often seems 
more desirable than the obligations they have undertaken. For those who 
are unmarried, the experience of marriage and parenthood, or some other 
specific thing often seems necessary to make life worth while. Probably, how- 
ever, no one specific experience gives meaning to life for all individuals. 
Meaning or lack of meaning for life is the outcome of education at home, 
at school, and at church. 

Adventurous good will among people can be developed in homes and 
schools. It must begin with the education of the feelings of fathers, mothers, 
and teachers themselves. The daily attitudes and practices in homes and 
schools are outcomes of the feelings of parents and teachers. ' The attitudes 
and practices are often at variance with scientific findings. Differences in age, 
or sex, or race, or economic status, or social status are bases for feelings of 
antagonism, or suspicion, or distrust. Practically all scientific studies have 
found that both excellence and degradation are individual, and are not neces- 
sarily determined by age, race, sex, or environmental conditions. Continuous 
research along lines of human growth and development makes continued 
study by fathers, mothers, and teachers necessary. Beliefs that are held, 
regardless of their validity, delay the development of adventurous good will 
among peoples who are different from each other. The attitudes and prac- 
tices of one parent which are opposed to those of the other; and one set of 
attitudes and practices used in the home and another in the school life of 
the same child, inevitably delay the development of socially useful attitudes 
and practices in children. 
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Let us take for example four different outcomes of children’s education 
which probably would be accepted by parents and teachers as desirable: (1) 
civic responsibility; (2) the habit of using scientific method; (3) apprecia- 
tions of beauty, ethics, humor, nature, and workmanship; (4) automatic 
responses with reference to health, honesty, courage, helpfulness, enjoyment 
of reading, and the like. 

There are only a few instances in which the actual achievement of 
fathers, mothers and teachers is adequate for the equipment of the genera- 
tion which must soon take full responsibility for the conduct of world affairs. 
The oncoming generation will need more knowledge of political history, of 
international relations, of trade, of history of labor organizations than the 
present adult generation is using. Willingness to occupy offices of public 
trust must be developed in the most able and responsible boys and girls. 
Many men and women who share in the education of children do not even 
register for voting, some of those who do register, vote only when some 
measure seems to threaten their personal interests, and many more would 
not even consider accepting a public office. Children hear verbal expositions 
of civic responsibility and observe how behavior often differs in actual prac- 
tice. Attitudes and practices of adults with reference to law observance, the 
use of intoxicants, the care of public property, gambling, public health, and 
other expressions of civic responsibility are often at variance with the quality 
of conduct we expect from children, or at least that which we present to them 
verbally. If the education of children is to be an enterprise freely chosen, 
intelligently carried out, it will have to begin with adult education. 

It is good to observe that the time is gradually passing in which parents 
and socbans pretend to know all the answers. The habit of honest i inquiry 
is gradually becoming characteristic of parents as well as of teachers. While 
it is true that human nature, and human society, include factors which do not 
lend themselves to control, and consequently make the scientific method less 
easily used than in laboratory conditions, still the spirit of inquiry, suspension 
of judgment during a period of study and investigation, and of being willing 
to find oneself wrong, would go far to make the education of children a 
glorious adventure, an enterprise worthy of the best ability. 

The actual, operating, compelling appreciations of beauty of form, line, 
color, sound, and movement constitute a part of the materials from which 
children build their own aesthetic values. These values are personal and real, 
going beyond the mere acceptance of opinions expressed by adults. 

The code of ethics which controls the attitudes and practices of adults 
speaks louder than their pronouncements about ethical conduct. 

The quality of the humor exhibited by adults makes this rare quality of 
human life either attractive to children as equipment for living, or something 
to be avoided. That humor which is more cruel than kind is often observed 
in adult life, and to a sensitive child is horrible. 
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Appreciation of the inherent values in fine workmanship, craftsmanship 
again comes out of the attitudes and practices which children observe each 
day, rather than from verbal directions for their own conduct. 

Those automatic responses that have to do with health, honesty, courage, 
and helpfulness are outcomes of each child’s experience. Some children learn 
such practices more easily and more quickly than others, just as some children 
learn to spell, to use numbers, or to read more quickly and easily than others. 

All these foundations for adventurous good will toward other people 
who are different from the self have to be built for the most part in homes 
and schools. Wise leadership in such learnings could bring up a generation 
of boys and girls who would willingly give up ease and security ya stake 
their lives to a what they believe to be personally and socially worth doing. 
There are in every generation a few individuals with such capacity, but ieee 
must be more of them 

No age has had more diverse theories of life and meaning than our 
own. No age has had such powerful forces at command—both for leading 
and misleading a citizenry. The common sense which was once serviceable 
is no longer enough. Common sense is not constant. It is affected by every 
discovery, by every invention. Each individual needs constant confirmation 
of his beliefs, which can be secured only by the habit of inquiry. The willing- 
ness to make the effort necessary to voluntary, continued study is the price of 
growth and development for adults as well as for children. One of the funda- 
nual tenets of educational philosophy is that learning is the outcome of the 
learner's own effort and activity. Yet as adults we want to achieve learning 
painlessly, and supinely hope that knowledge and wisdom can be brought 
somehow to settle upon us without organized effort on our part. 

When the time comes that fathers, mothers, and teachers have the bold- 
ness, the energy, and the perseverance to continue their own study, and to 
know what has been found out about human growth and development, the 
education of children will be in truth a joint enterprise of homes and schools. 














A PLAYGROUND IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 


Watter L. Scorr, Supervisor, Physical Education, Long Beach Public Schools, 
and Director of Municipal and School Recreation 


Recently the type of improvement of the school playgrounds, athletic 
fields, and smaller activity areas being carried out in Long Beach has attracted 
much attention. Questions concerning these improvements, expressed mainly 
by visitors from other communities te playground improvements are 
contemplated, reveal a lively interest in the manner in which the plan was 
initiated and carried forward to achieve a combination of beauty and utility. 

During the school year of 1933-34 the Physical Education Department 
of the Long Beach Public Schools canal a bulletin in which beautification, 
placement of new recreational facilities, and rearrangement of playgrounds 
were urged. This bulletin aroused interest and thoughtful consideration, and 
several committee and group meetings were held at which the following 
typical points suggested in the bulletin were discussed in detail. 

1. Inasmuch as the children usually use the playgrounds whenever they 
are not in the school building itself, the playgrounds should be places of 
beauty. Beautification of the grounds ought not to be confined to areas in 
front of buildings where dition n are not permitted to play. 

2. Many shade trees should be planted throughout the playground, in 
addition to the boundary trees which serve as windbreaks, taking care to 
leave large open spaces for physical education and recreational activities. 
These trees should be of various types well adapted to playground use; they 
tend to soften the light, eliminate glare from buildings, and give the play- 
grounds a park atmosphere. 


3. Every playground should have a pergola covered with beautiful 
flowering vines, if possible, and with long picnic-type tables placed in its 
shade. Such an arrangement would provide attractive facilities for hand- 
craft, table games, assembly meeting places, recreation classes, and for 
lunching. 

4. Every playground should have a grassy panel, designed to remove the 
usual desert-like appearance, which could be used for appropriate games and 
other activities. It should be laid out in an area of the playground where it 
is not subject to continued heavy traffic so that it can be maintained in good 
condition. Usually some corner of the playground is best for this purpose. 

5. All elementary playgrounds should either be surfaced with some type 
of emulsified asphalt or provided with appropriate sprinkling systems in 
order to keep down the dust. In all junior high schools, except one of the 
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smaller ones, sprinkling systems for dirt fields and supplementary grassy areas 
were recommended; for the special activity areas, hard surfacing was recom- 
mended for those areas used for such games as tennis, paddle tennis, beach 
tennis, volleyball, basketball, shuffleboard, and badminton. In the senior high 
schools and junior college only special areas used for activities such as deaee 
listed above were recommended for hard surfacing. In the elementary school 
grounds complete hard surfacing or a combination of grass and surfacing was 
recommended. Even on the so-called completely surfaced playground space 
should be preserved for a small grassy panel as suggested in the foregoing 
paragraph; a minimum of 5,000 square feet of playg round erass was recom- 
mended for each sicaininds playground. In addition to this, it was recom- 
mended that the general practice be to plant grass on the kindergarten play 
areas. 

6. In the school rebuilding program which was started in 1933, it was 
recommended that the small auditoriums, supply and equipment check-out 
rooms for playgrounds, and the toilets, be so placed in the buildings that they 
could be reached from the playgrounds through outside entrances which 
would permit their use without opening entire buildings. This arrangement 
in the completed buildings has proved convenient in administering physical 
education and recreational activities on the school grounds. 

7. Standard-type fences and appropriate hedges to serve as windbreaks 
and to make the playgrounds more sheltered and private were recommended. 

8. Every playground should have, if possible, some fringe of flowers, at 
least in certain protected nooks out of the line of traflic. 

From the Long Beach Council of Parents and Teachers, which had spon- 
sored several memorial tree-planting exercises, came an offer of co-operation 
which was accepted by the school authorities. ‘The offer proved to be of great 
practical value, inasmuch as the group desired to carry on its activities in 
strict agreement with the beautification plans suggested by the Physical Edu- 
cation Department and approved by the Landscape Architect and the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

In the spring of 1936, parent-teacher associations purchased, planted, 
and dedicated 86 trees. ‘The following year the planting program included 
nearly two hundred trees and many shawhe; and, in 1938, interest in tree 
planting on playgrounds reached a high point when trees planted on prac- 
tically every school playground in the system totaled 320, more than the 
combined total of the two previous years. 

In 1939 the planting work was continued, when the Board of Education 
purchased 218 trees, leaving to the parent-teacher associations only the work 
of planting and dedication. This planting brought the total for the four years 
to 814 trees and several hundred lineal feet of shrubs. 

The planting was done in a systematic manner and from a long-range 
point of view; a technical committee provided planting charts for each school 
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playground. This committee included the Landscape Architect and repre- 
sentatives from the Physical Education Department of the schools and the 
Council of Parents and Teachers. 

The children of the several schools had an active part in the dedication 
programs which were arranged in each instance by the principal of the school, 
co-operating with the parent-teacher association and the Physical Education 
Department. Once planted, the trees became the responsibility of the Board 
of Education, which provided protective boxing and other care. The protec- 
tion and care of the trees were made easier by the spirit of interest and co-oper- 
ation stimulated in the children by their participation in the tree planting 
and dedication programs. 

Many of the older school buildings had been constructed facing busy 
streets and main highways. In the rebuilding program the school buildings 
were situated on quieter streets where hon is less noise and fewer trafic 
hazards. Thus many playgrounds were laid out in areas already planted with 
well-developed trees w hich had originally graced the parking strips and front 
lawns of school grounds. 

It should be noted that the extensive improvement program which began 
with tree-planting activities has been carried on without confusion. Before 
any of the work was begun the Supervisor of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment and his assistant, at the request of the Superintendent of Schools, con- 
ferred with the several school principals who co-operated in preparing plans 
for all school playgrounds. These plans showed the location of all equip- 
ment, recreation buildings, quarters for the play-directors, grassy areas, and 
shaded areas; these plans were checked and approved by the Superintendent 
of Schools and the Business Manager, who paid particular attention to the 
location of the present buildings and considered their relationship to pro- 
posed construction plans. 

The project of surfacing the grounds followed the tree-planting phase 
of the playground beautification and was carried out with equal care in pro- 
viding for the needs of pupils of all ages. 

While play areas were of suitable size at most schools prior to the 
reorganization program, they were relatively unattractive. Most of the play 
areas did not have grassy plots, but were dry and dusty with too much glare 
from the ground and buildings and Jacking an adequate number of trees and 
hedges. The condition caused by the dust was acute, from the standpoint of 
views of both the children and the teachers who were required to use the 
grounds. Even business men and residents who lived near school playgrounds 
walled inconvenience and damage from the dusty school grounds. Water 
sprinkled on the grounds was but ‘partially effective, and controlled the dust 
only two or hone hours. The grounds were rutted and roughened by the 
sprinkling wagon, giving a wala that interfered with many physical edu- 
cation activities and games. In rainy weather the dust became mud, and 
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much time was lost to physical education activities because the grounds could 
not be used. The dust created an unhealthful environment for the pupils, 
and was a contributing factor to illness, in addition to its destructive effect on 
clothing. Attempts which had been made in some communities to improve 
conditions by the use of decomposed granite failed to accomplish the pur- 
pose and actually raised new problems related to health and safety. 


In preparation for improvements which would meet local conditions the 
Superintendent of Schools appointed a committee of twelve, consisting of 
principals, physical education teachers and supervisors, play directors and a 
representative from both the Recreation Commission and the Business 
Department to make a study of playground surfacing on all playgrounds and 
to make recommendations to the Superintendent of Schools. ‘The Super- 
visor of Physical Education was appointed chairman of this committee. 

The committee held several meetings and included among its activities 
a study of available literature on the subject of playground surfacing, visits 
to schools in other districts to observe the type of surfacing used, consultation 
with the National Recreation Association and the engineering departments 
of universities and other school districts. As early as March of 1937, the 
Physical Education Department prepared a summary of the results of an 
extensive study of playground surfacing and placed it in the hands of the 
committee. ‘The recommendations included were closely followed when the 
surfacing project was planned. 

An interesting fact concerning the studies and preparations leading up 
to the approval of "large- scale surfacing plans was that for more than a year 
previous to the filing a the committee’s report, a portion of the playground at 
the Lafayette Elementary School had been surfaced with emulsified asphalt 
having a ‘sand finish. Reports of actual experience with that kind of surfacing 
were available to the committee which, after all studies were complete, recom- 
mended it for the school playgrounds. It was discovered, however, that a 
somewhat less abrasive finish could be obtained by substituting a ground cork 
material for the sand, but at a considerable increase in cost. 

The actual preparation and surfacing operations involved in the laying 
of emulsified asphalt surfacing are substantially as follows: 

Turf must be scalped from the surface, the ground disked or spaded, and 
then treated with a mixture of ten parts of Diesel oil to one part of cresylic 
acid, using three-fourths of a gallon to the square yard. This process, termed 
a “grass sterilization,” is necessary in order to prevent early damage to the 
surface by the growth of grass. The surface is easily repaired in case it is 
marred by the occasional growth of grass, but extensive growth of grass must 
be prevented. 


Next the ground must be graded for drainage, first in a general manner 
and then by using one-inch screeds which are set for strips of surfacing 
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approximately 10 feet wide; the dirt surface is then graded and rolled or 
tamped until it is very firm and smooth, and the correct grade established. 

Where plans provided for sand pits for horizontal bars, travel rings, and 
similar equipment, the sand pits are recessed in the ground and bordered 
with wood curbing. All unprotected edges of paving are finished with per- 
manent wood screeds 2 by 2 inches. Sisniles screeds are provided for grass 
areas, and around trees in paved areas. The paving is laid to one-inch snl 
floated with long-handle trowels and rolled with a hand roller. 

The paving mixture estimated for a one-inch coverage of 100 square 
feet of area is shown in the outline of the work project as follows: 8% cubic 
feet of number four gravel to 2% cubic feet of river silt to 13% gallons of 
emulsified asphalt. It is important to draw exact specifications for the emulsi- 
fied asphalt and other materials to be used and these specifications should be 
closely followed. 

The development of play areas suitable for many kinds of physical edu- 
cation activities, including various games, has been greatly aided by the use 
of emulsified asphalt surfacing. Several such areas are now in use in Long 
Beach where basketball, volleyball, paddle tennis, tennis, handball, and other 
games are played. Many playgrounds have been equipped for these games 
by the installation of ingenious concrete sleeves in which posts can be quickly 
set for the desired game and as easily removed. Without going too greatly 
into detail, perhaps some hint as to the construction of these sleeves will be 
of interest. 

Concrete sleeves for volleyball posts are made 2 feet and 8 inches in 
depth and 10/2 by -—_ inches in outside measurement. Inside, at the top, 
they measure 4/2 by 4% tapering gradually to 4 by 4 near the bottom, and 
then w ‘edged to 2 2 by 2 2 for the final 34% inches. Reinforcement of half-inch 
steel bars aad one-inch mesh galvanized netting is used in the construction. 

Concrete sleeves for basketball posts are larger, to accommodate heavier 
posts, measuring 18 by 18 inches on the outside and extending to a mye 
of 3 feet. Sone. at the top, the opening is 634 by 6%4, tapering to 534 by 
534 near the bottom and wedged to 2 by 2 for the final 3% inches. These 
are reinforced with steel in proportion to their size. 

The concrete sleeves are open at the bottom for drainage and provided 
with a metal cover which fits flush with the surface when posts are removed. 

Experience with the new paving proves that the surface obtained has 
certain definite advantages, one of the most important of which is the fact 
that it is more resilient than concrete or thick asphalt. The asphalt surfacing 
is easy and reasonable to maintain in good condition and the problem of soil 
erosion is eliminated. The ground never freezes and buckles, thus the mate- 
rial can be laid only one inch thick, thus assuring cheaper construction costs. 

This surfacing provides good footing, and there is no slipping as on 
gravel or dust. There is no unevenness and no hazardous holes. This pave- 
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ment drains rapidly and dries soon after rains, and there is no remaining mud, 
Furthermore the grading and surfacing of grounds has accomplished much 
for the buildings, as water, mud, and dust is kept away from them, the runoff 
being carried away from them instead of toward them as was the case in } 
many instances on the old grounds. Colored lines to mark courts and safety | 
zones can be painted on the surface of the new paving, thus eliminating the 
use of lime. Boundary lines can be painted on elementary playgrounds for 
many games such as hopscotch, over the line, paddle tennis, capture the flag, 
and divilicheesd. Machines which paint the lines quickly and accurately | 

can be purchased at reasonable prices. Approximately 48 miles of two-inch 
lines in three colors will have been painted on the Long Beach playgrounds 
when all paving projects are completed. 

No claim is made that this kind of surfacing is not abrasive. Some of | 
the surfaces now completed seem to become less abrasive, however, after 
heavy use. However, during the time the newly finished grounds have been 
in use, it appears that children have suffered fewer accidents although no 
study showing such results is available. This is probably due to the better 
traction or footing, and the more even surface. 

The paved surface is not so good as dirt for such activities as croquet and 
marbles; it is not recommended for certain games such as baseball or football 
when spikes or cleats are used, or where there is base sliding. For playground 
ball, in which no base sliding is required, this surface is entirely satisfactory. 

The surfacing of many playgrounds and the installing of sprinkling 
systems on others are now completed, and, on still others, these improvements 
are now in progress. The cost of these projects amounts to $190,586, of which 
the Board of Education approximately paid $57,406 and the WPA provided 
$133,180 to defray the cost of labor and some materials. 

It is estimated that the cost of materials has been $.0115 per square 
foot, and the sponsor’s costs for rental of equipment, trucking, and super- 
vision has been $.0111 per square foot, totaling $.0226 per square foot. 

Altogether about two and one-half million square feet of area have been 
or will be surfaced with emulsified asphalt when the present project is com- 
pleted. In addition to this improvement are the grassy plots and sprinkling 
systems on many playgrounds and athletic fields. 

When former playground conditions are contrasted with the improved 
playgrounds throughout the city, Long Beach is convinced that one of the 
most annoying problems of the physical education and recreation program, 
has been practically solved. The future may bring newer and better methods 
for meeting the problem. 
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